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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


LONGING. 


Near in the forest 
I know a glade ; 

Under the tree-tops 
A secret shade. 


Vines are the curtains, 
Blossoms the floor ; 
Voices ot waters 
Sing evermore. 


There, when the sunset’s 
Lances of gold 

Pierce, or the moonlight 
Is silverly cold, 


Would that an angel 
Led thee to me— 

So out of loneliness 
Love should be. 


Never the breezes 
Should lisp what we say, 
* Never the waters 
Our secret betray. 


Silence and shadow 
After might reign, 
But the old life be ours 
Never again. 
Bayarp TaYLor. 


AND BaAzAR- POSTAGE FREE. 

We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and Harper's Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PostTaGEe 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


— 


SaTurpay, Jury 24, 1875. 


NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


te A mew short Story of intense interest, 
Jrom the pen of WALKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an early Number of HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 


—— 


—— 


With this Number of HARPER'S WEEK- 

LY ss Sént out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

embcHished with several beautiful engravings, and 
containing a variety of interesting reading matter. 

An tlustrated SUPPLEMENT be tsucd 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARVER'S 
WEEKLY, 
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PARTIES AND PLATFORMS. 


Poul: platforms are generally 
‘ thought to be very profitiess reading, 
but they are veTy significant. If they con- 
tain pledges and promises which are not 
redeemed even if the party is successful, 
they yet show what the party managers 
believe to be the dominant feeling of the 
party, and with all the contempt that is 
heaped upon them, they are still real enough 
often to defeat those who carefully con- 
struct them. Platforms are, of course, so 
framed as to secure the largest probable 
support among the voters. They are made 
for the weaker, not for the stronger, breth- 
ren, and they therefore contain positive and 
radical assertions only when there is no 
doubt of the unanimity of the party. Yet, 
however important they may be, and how- 
ever eflective as Weapons in political con- 
tests, they are to be interpreted, like all 
other professions, by the known opinions 
and the familiar conduct of those who make 
them. Thus, in 1°72, when the Démocratic 
Convention at Baltimore adopted without 
change the platform laid down by dissatis- 
fied Republicans at Cincinnati, nobody who 
was familiar with politics regarded its con- 
duct as honorable. It was a transparent 
trick to obtain power, and the manner in 
which the coalition of 1°72 was spurned by 
the country is one of the most cheering il- 
lustrations we have ever had of the intel- 
ligence and rectitude of the people. Mr. 
SUMNER, who was in a wholly unnatural 
pesition, aml suddenly separated from the 
movement of his entire political life, could 
justify himself oy by saying that the Dem- 
ocratic party was converted to Republican 
principles and measures—a statement which 
he made.in perfect sincerity, but which per- 
suaded no one. 

The history of the election of 1872 throws 


- — 


administration. 


much light upon the subject of platforms | 


and parties. It shows plainly the wide dif- 
ference between the fact 6f parties and the 
theory. Theoretically # party is a volun- 
tary association of those who hold similar 


i 


the old sum. 
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political views and seek the same political 
ends. But actually it is a continuing or- 
ganization, dependent largely upon tradi- 
tion, prejudice, and esprit de corps, main- 
taining its name and its form, however its 
purposes and professions may change. The 
true account of parties is that they repre- 
sent certain general political convictions 
and tendencies of government, rather than 
that they are temporary alliances to carry 
immediate ends. In this sense a man in 
England is born a Tory or a Liberal. He is 
naturally conservative or radical. And the 
same thing is true in this country, and ex- 
plains the permanence of parties. It is 
sometimes said that the Republican party 
has accomplished all the purposes for which 
it. was formed, and is logically defunct. 
Slavery is abolished, the Union has been 
maintained, and the Constitution is amend- 
ed in the interest of liberty. There is no 
reason, it is said, for the continued existence 
of the party. But if, as this view concedes, 
the object, the final cause, of the party was 
equal liberty, and its dissolution would re- 
store to power the party that has always 
opposed equal liberty, then it is plain that 
the very purpose of the Republican party 
requires its continuance. And if it be said 
that the Democratic party would be equally 
faithful to liberty, the reply is twofold: first, 
that, by the same theory, the Democratic 
party is logically defunct; and second, that 
there is no reason to believe that it would 
be a more trusty guardian of liberty than 
the Republican. If the questions upon 
which the country divided into twe parties 
are settled, both parties, according to the 
theory, should disappear. If they To not, 
it is either because those questions are not 
settled, or because the theory is unsound. 
The reason that the two parties remain, 
and that a third party is a chimera, is that 
the American people, being practical and 
not theoretical, know that the tendencies 
from which the parties sprang are un- 
changed, and they read platforms, or prom- 
ises and professions, in the light of know!- 
elge. When a party composed of old 
Copperheads ; supporters of slavery, State 
sovereignty, and the natural inferiority and 
rightful subjugation of the colored race ; 
skeptics of the principle of popular govern- 
ment; panders to ignorance, and promot- 
ers of eeclesiastical interference in politics; 
apologists of the Ku-Klux and the White 
League—when such a party gravely comes 
forward as the especial champion of equal 
rights and justice and the maintenance of 
the Union under the amended Constitution, 
and professes an edifying zeal for fraterni- 
ty, honesty, economy, and good order, there 
is a saving sense of humor in a practical 
people like the American which enables 
them to measure the profession at its exact 
worth. Take the Democratic party in New 
York. Its leaders are Governor TILDEN, 
Mr. SEYMoUk, Mr. JOHN KELLY, and Senator 
KERNAN. Its followers are well known. 
Now will any intelligent New Yorker, or 
any American who is familiar with these 
gentlemen and those whom they lead, state 
why they, with their traditions, associations, 
and alliances, are likely to’ serve the canse 
of liberty, justice, and the renewed Union 
more sincerely or effectively than General 
Dix, Senator CONKLING, Mr. W. A. WHEEL- 
ER, Mr. EVARTS, or any other conspicuous 
Republican leader? Is it said that old 
issues are settled? But certainly it will net 
be urged that equal rights are not still to 
be maintained, and the amendments of the 
Constitution to be enforced, aud the ygov- 
ernment to be administered in accordance 
with the spirit of the successful party in 
the war. Every thing else rests upon these. 
Business, industry, enterprise, the finances, 
all depend for their prosperity upon conti- 
dence. Confidence can be secured only by 
the general conviction that the established 
order will be resolutely maintained. Now 
is that maintenance more likely from those 
upon whose principles that establishment 
has been made, or from those who have 
strenuously and even sincerely opposed it ? 
These are the questions which really un- 
derlie the election of next year. The plat- 
forms of both the parties will affirm the 
same general principles of tidelity to the 
Union, to the Constitution, to the rights of 
the citizens and of the States, and will de- 
mand honesty, economy, and efliciency of 
The Democrats, except in 
Pennsylvania, will declare for a revenue 
tariff, and the Republicans generally for in- 
cidental protection to home industry. The 
Republican conventions generally will pro- 
nounce for speedy return to specie payments, 
and the Democratic will favor inflation, as 
in Ohio. The soldiers will be remembered, 
and there will be Democratic Buncombe 
about restoring the Presidential salary to 
Both parties will condemn a 
third term, and both wall denounce secfturi- 
an meddling with the public-school fund. 


The intelligent voter will read between the | 


lines, and decide from experience and ob- 
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ties which party can most safely be trusted 
to fulfill the pledges of the platforms. He 
will choose between the general tendency 
of the Republican and the Democratic par- 
ties, determining whether the mistakes and 
offenses of the party in power have been so 
flagrant, and whether its spirit is so debased, 
as to make a sounder and wiser conduct 
hopeless, so that the Union must be con- 
fided to the party, unchanged in its general 
membership, which ten years ago sought its 
destruction. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 

THE nearness of the great Centennial of 
the Fourth of July seemed to make the ob- 
servance of this year only the more enthu- 
silastic, 
gave an excuse for a prolonged and diffused 
celebration, and the explosions of joy and 
gunpowder that begun on Saturday con- 
tinued until Monday midnight. The heat 
of the season and the want of the festal 
habit in our national character always make 
the day a little fierce in its demonstrations. 
The rejoicing of the Northern races is very 
apt to suggest the terrific wassail of the 
Scandinavian divinities, and the roar of the 
Fourth of July revelers is not always that 
of simple joy. The Sunday, also, was the 
opportunity of the clergymen, and as that 
class comprises some of our ablest and 
most thoughtful men, there were sermons 
preached upon the Fourth which challenge 
attention. The most notable in this neigh- 
borhood was that of Dr. BELLOWs, upon the 
character and consequences of political cor- 
ruption. It was in no sense the familiar 
Fourth of July oration. Nowhere in the 
discourse is heard the scream of the eagle, 
nor is the starry banner set by it upon a 
dizzier height. It is the sober speech of a 
thoughtful man to thoughtful men, saying 
nothing which is uot suggested by what the 
speaker believes to be a universal experi- 
ence. At the end of the century Dr. BEL- 
Lows finds a deplorable decline of moral 
worth in political life, and a lamentable 
lowering of tone in every department of 
activity. 

But the preacher is not a pessimist. He 
does not say merely that we have fallen into 
a pit, and that there is no help for us. He 
distinctly asserts that the fault is not in the 
principles of our government nor in our in- 
stitutions; for under no kind of political 
policy would the evils be less, nor in any 
nation so readily corrected. The error is 
that we expect of sound political principles 
results which can spring only from moral 
and social experience and from religious 
training. ‘Time and our progress have de- 
veloped such an enormous political machin- 
ery that its management has become one of 
the chief occupations, and the manner in 
which it is managed corrupts and demofil- 
izes our public and private life at every 
point. Steady and honest industry is the 
basis of a true national greatness, but our 
politics invite men to live by their wits. 
With contempt of industry and resort to 
the trade of office and politics, centraliza- 
tion increases, and ambitious men prostitute 
place and power to wholly selfish ends. 
The manufacture of paper money to carry 
on the war had necessarily produced extravy- 
agance and luxury, and the inevitable re- 
action had ended in general business stag- 
nation, The press, also, is largely a misused 
power, But the most encouraging aspect 
of our life is the diffusion of education and 
of Christian knowledge. Dr. BELLOws said 
that when the Romanist attacks upon the 
schools began, he had favored the exclusion 
of the Bible, but better knowledge had 
shown him that he was wrong. The real 
object of the Roman assault, he had discoy- 
ered, is not the exclusion of the Bible, but 
the re-establishment upon this continent of 
the papal power which Europe is throwing 
off. The public sentiment of the nation 
has, in the doctors judgment, so repelled 
the attack that should it be repeated it 


swould be defeated so signally as never to be 


heard of again. And he concludes by as- 
serting that a religious and moral reaction 


The fact that it fell on Sunday. 


is setting in, which will renew the honor | 


aud Christian character of the nation. 

Such a discourse, with that of Dr. Woot- 
SEY before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, npon honor in politics, shows 
that the condition of the country is the 
subject of thought with the most earnest 
and upright men, and reminds us that the 
intelligence of no country ever had the na- 
tional tendencies and perils so plainly set 
before it as ours. It may, mdeed, be com- 
fortable to some desponding minds to re- 


Hect that, bad as our condition may be, that 


ot our mother country a hundred years ago 
was infinitely worse, and that, with few 
mentors to warn and guide, the mother 
country has yet emerged upon a higher 
plane. While CARLYLE, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in the Latter-Day pamphiets, was 
deploring the bottomless mud ocean in which 


servation and knowledge of wen and of par- | England was sunk, Mr. GLADSTONE was pre- 
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paring to lead England. It seemed, indeed 
as if nothing could be added to the huni. 
lating story of the sordid degradation of 
English politics toward the end of the last 
century, but the recently published volun, 
of the SHELBURNE Memoirs shows a stjj} 
darker shade. Yet it is remarkable that at 
that time there was really no appeal to the 
moral sentiment and ideal of the nation‘such 
as is made constantly in this country, and 
made, as we can all see, with great effect. 
Indeed, the universal education and the 
cheap press, which we delight to contem.- 
plate, take care that every slip and offense 
is here known to every body, and among 
us, therefore, “a little goes a great way.” 
If there is corruption, we all know it and 
its extent; and undoubtedly we seem to be 
worse than we relatively are, because our 
offenses are on the surface. Certainly we 
do not deny the offense nor regret its pub- 
licity. The latter, indeed, is our safeguard. 
Experience has shown that the spark of 
burning gas is a surer defense of treas- 
ure than many bolts and bars. But when 
the better part of a people are thoroughly 
aroused to evil tendencies, and on every side 
plainly declare them, we may be very conti- 
dent that, unless they are moribund, that 
people will steadily correct them. And that 
is really the glory of this opening Centen- 
nial year. If a hundred years ayo the Sons 
of Liberty were fighting for their independ- 
ence as the security of their traditional 
rights, the higher thought and conscience 
of the sons of those sons are to-day con- 
tending for the mastery with corruption and 
decay, in order that the security of those 
rights may be contirmed and strengthened. 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF 
INFLATION, 

THERE are many journals which think 
that the financial issue is now paramount, 
and as it is unquestionably very important, 
it is instructive to see how the party plat- 
forms of the year have thus far treated the 
subject. There have been eleven State Con- 
ventions since the year began—six Repub- 
lican and five Democratic. In Maine and 
New Hampshire both parties were equally 
emphatic in demanding an honest currency. 
In Iowa the Republicans required steady 
return to specie; the Democrats a return 
when practicable, and meanwhile more rags. 
In Ohio the Republican policy is that of 
“ultimately equalizing” coin and paper; 
the Democratic is pure inflation. In Cali- 
fornia tlie Democrats require a currency con- 
vertible at the will of the holder, and the 
Republicans say nothing; while in Penn- 
sylvania they shirk the question. The stron- 
gest and most determined declaration for 
inflation comes from the Ohio Democrats, 
and the experience of last year shows,that 
this is the desire of the Western Democracy, 
and of the States where the party is most 
confident. Many of the Southern Democrat- 
ic papers warmly approve the Ohio plat- 
form, and there is little doubt that this will 
be the truculent and successful faction in 
the Democratic National Convention. There 
is a feeling upon the part of the Democratic 
intlationists in the Western States that they 
were overreached in the Tammany Conven- 
tion of Isée,and that their sentiment is 
stronger in the country than it was then. 
They think with Judge Cnurcn that intla- 
tion is a “ taking idea,” and that they can 
carry the country with a cry of “more mon- 
ev” and “ bloated bond-holders.” They will 
therefore refuse to be set aside in the Con- 
vention of 1°76, and the platform will be 
pronounced for inflation, or it will be equiv- 
vocal and non-committal. 

Another reason for supposing this is that 
the Democratic party is ruled by its South- 
ern wing. It is not only used to that mas- 
tery, but there is the old reason for it, name- 
ly, that the Southern leaders have a definite 
and positive purpose in obtaining control 
of the government, while the Northern wing 
has no other object than the spoils. When 
the Southern chiefs, allied with the Western 
Democratic States, insist upon “ greater fa- 


| cilities” and “ more money,” the “ gold arts- 


tocrats” of the party, the “Swallow-tails” of 
the Eastern States, where few Democratic 
votes are, will of course give way, as they 
always did. Mr. Mr. THURMAN, and 
Mr. SEYMOUR Would probably find it no hard- 
er to stand upon a rag platform in 1876 thau 
to stand in 1868 upon one declaring recon- 
struction unconstitutional and void, Gov- 
ernor TILDEN especially, as a party man, 
has weathered stormier political capes than 
that of intlation. The chairman of the New 
York Democratic State Committee while 
Twrep held the party in the hollow of his 
hand, who gave his countenance and efforts 
to the candidates whom TWEED had nom- 
inated for his own purposes, although he 
sincerely despised him, and was finally most 
efficient in his overthrow, would easily 
steady himself upon a financial plank that 
he did not believe to be sound. He would 
probably agree with Mr. THURMAN in his 
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Ohio speec h that “minor differences” must 


he eoneeded to secure the success of the 


at be Democratic hard-money men are re- 
Jaced to a melancholy dilemma. If they 
wish de feat to their party in Ohio this year, 
they wound almost fatally their 
for In76. If they Wish it success, they doom 
themselves to an inflation pl: unk in their 
national platform. To claim that their 
ayend as a national organization is a hard- 
money party is to flout the fact which every 
body knows that in the parts of the country 
where it is strongest the party preference is 
rags. Toassert that the Ohio Democrats are 
unsound is té.excommunicate an ally with 
whom they could not dispense, and the Ohio 
Doctors of Democracy do not acknowledge 
that those of New York or Maine or New 
Hampshire hold a firmer faith than they, or 
bave any superior authority whatever. To 
insist that they are as sound as the Repub- 
licans is to abandon the claim, tor to say 


prospects 


that the Republicans are wrong, and that 
iw Democrats are no more so0,is to cease to 
claim that the Democrats are right. Mean- 


while the part of the country in which Re- 
yuiblicanism is dominant is sound upon the 
tmancial question, and the general tone of 
the Republican platforms shows that the 
sentiment of the party is known to be so 
To-day all the show that Dem- 
ovratic in be the tri- 
uuph of intlation. 
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GOVERNOR TILDEN’S ECONOMIES, 
TILDEN, although a 
Democratic partisan, and a politician who 
las acquiesced in many things that would 
have revolted many men, undoubtedly 
desirous of honest and economical yovern- 
ment; and when recall his last Demo- 
cratic predecessor and the inthuences that 
controlled him, we may the State 
very fortunate that the Democrats last year 
elected Mr. TILDEN instead of Mr. HOFFMAN, 
We have heartily commended the Governor's 
wetion in regard to the eanal frauds, and hope 


GOVERNOR strong 


IS 


we 


considel 


heartily that the result will be an im- 
inense saving to the State Treasury. .With 


ull good citizens we praise his care of the 
State expenses, and his efforts to make the 
government 
But we do not forget, as the 
not, that the path of duty is also in this case 
that of ambition, ard that 
Democrat in his position should be 
known to the country evidently bent 
upon honest reform and economy would not 


as economical as it should be. 


(Giovernor does 


it 
who 


as 


be altovether forgotten when the time came 
to nominate a candidate for the Presidency. 
Let the Governor have all the credit to 


which he is fairly entitled, but no more, 
he saves by his vetoes upon the Re-appropri- 
ation Bill sixty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars and sixty-nine 
cents to the State, let 7” known, and the 
saver honored. But tf he does not save quite 
as that sum, let not his honer de- 
pend upon inexact figures, 

The Albany Frening Journal has made a 
careful study of these vetoes, and its con- 
clusion is that the Governor is credited with 
a larger saving than he has actually etlect- 
ed.’ Under the State Constitution, appro- 
priations are valid for two years ouly. The 
Re-appropriation Bill is an act continuing 
the unexpended amounts for new work and 
extraordinary repairs of the canals, so that 
the work may proceed without delay. The 
grauts which the present Re-appropriation 
Bill continued were the 4th of 
June, 1°73. To provide for the contingency 
of any portion remaining unexpended at 


st) much 


mile on 


the close of two years, and for convenience, 
the bill was reported on the sth of last 
January. But the Governor wished to ex- 
amine it, and retained it until two or three 
(lays before the end of the when it 
was recalled, reduced to items, and passed. 
He then retained it until the l6th of June, 
when he approved some items and vetoed 
others, the expenditures meanwhile steadily 
proceeding until the appropriations are near- 
ly or quite exhausted, Thus the 
toed or appros ecLare based the amounts 
unex pended last Ih 
the whole amount has been expended, and 
the Governor has therefore vetoed what had 
been already spent—a new and interesting 
and saving to the Treasury. 

The Journal proceeds to justify its state- 
ments as follows: 


Ve- 


January. Cases 


form of economy 


No, For constructing tron bridge auper- 
structures on the Eastern Division, made necessary in 
consequence ot change of plan, the sum of $10,727 93.” 
I object to this item.’ 

“Of this sum $4556 has been actually expended, so 
that the amount reclaimed by the veto is Hots, 727 93, 
as the Governor pretends, but only $6171 98. And with 
hearty hail the money expended, is the bridge to be lett 
half finished ? 


‘Trem No. For raising iron bridge snperstruc- 
ture on Grenesee Street, Utica, to the height required, 
anid da Bpproas hes to the same, the sum. of 

2221 40." Lobject to this item. The work has been 
finished and paid tor, and the bale ance ($2221 40) should 
be covered back into the Treasury; 


** As the bill only appropriated the sum named,‘ or 80 
much thereof us is necessary,’ and ag the work was 


It 
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finished without requiring that balance, it would, of 
course, not be expended, and the saving is not due to 
the veto, which is entirely superfluous. 

‘**Irew No. 10.—“ For constracting blind drains on 
Sec tion No. 111, west of Lock No. 46, the sum of $1500,” 

I object to this item. This work has been done and 
paid tor under contract.’ 

‘Then, of Course, it wouldn't he paid for again; and 
the veto is utterly useless, and simply a piece of clap- 
trap. 

No, 15.—“ For extending abutments, raising 
and widening approaches to highway, bridges at East 
Frankfort, the sum of $225.” I object to this item. 
The work is completed and paid for, and the balance 
ehould be covered into the Treasury.’ 

“This was paid on the 4th of February, and the veto, 
like the preceding, is unnecessary, and mere clap-trap. 
The money would remain unexpended precisely the 
same if there were no veto at al’. 

“*Itrem Nov 16.—** For constructing iron bridge su- 
perstructures on the Middle Division of the Erie Canal, 
made necessary in consequence of change of plan, the 
sum of $15,000.” I object to this item for the same 
reasou stated with respect to Item No, 2 of this sec- 
tion.’ 

“On the item thus vetoed the sum of $2074 has al- 
ready been expended, and no veto can. save it. 

No, 32.—** For eonatructing tron bridge su- 
perstructures on the Western Division of the Erie Ca- 
nal, made necessary in consequence of change of plan, 
the sum of $15,000.” I object to this item for the same 
reasons for which I obec ted to Item No, 2.’ 

“ Of this re-ap prope: ition $7273 have already been ex- 
pended, and the claim that $15,000 are saved is one-half 
a sham and a fraud.” 


It is by vetoing appropriations already 
expended and others which conld not be ex- 
pended that the sum of $67,765 69 is appar- 
ently saved to the Treasury, and the aggre- 
gate amount of what has been spent and 
what could not be must be deducted from 
the Governor’s economies in order to pre- 
sent their exact total. Contemplative 
outside of the State who turn to the Gov- 
ernor as a reform candidate for the Pres- 
idency will thus see that a liberal discount 
upon his savings and economies must 
made, and this little story of the Frening 
Journal will teach them the necessity of 
scrutinizing carefully the Golden Legends 
which are told of our Chief Magistrate. 


voters 


be 


“NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND COAST.” 

ONE of the pleasantest books of this sea- 
son, as of any yet to come, is .Nooks 
of the New Lugland Coast, by 
ADAMS DRAKE, just published by 


and Corners 
SAMUEL 


the HARPERS Mr. Drake's other books of 
the same general character, Old Landmarks 


of Boston and Historie Fields and Mansions 
of Middlesex, show his natural aptitude tor 
this dehightful kind of work, and the Nooks 
and Corners, which is profusely illustrated 
with a very great variety of quaint and 
interesting pictures, a rade in- 
structive and entertaining that those who 
and those who stay at home will find 
it equally agreeable. It is the kind of book 
that will tempt many to travel, or loiter— 
if the word may still be used in an age ot 
and it shows how much of the ro- 
mantic interest of association invests the 
older parts oft the country interest In 
which it is supposed to be so peculiarly de4 
ficient. The range of Mr. DRAKE's saunter- 
ing is from Mount Desert to Saybrook, at 
the mouth of the Connecticut, and includes 
the whole coast of Maine, the Isles of Shoals, 
Salem and the witch region, Marblehead and 
the Cape Ann Plymouth, Province- 
town and Cape Cod, Nantucket, Newport, 
Mount Hope, New London, and Norwich. 
Those who know Newport will be surprised, 
to tind how much of all that is most strik- 
ing and attractive 
soctations is contained in this book, 


IS 


travel 


steam 


shore, 


in its traditions and as- 
and the 


sume ingenious hand has touched with the 
same skill every port of his story. The 


book justities the old formula that vo gen- 
tleman’s library and no traveler's luggage 
should be without a copy. 


CIVIL RIGHTS. 

Tur following story, which we tind in the 
Savannah Morning News, is illustrative of a 
spirit which is not contined to the State of 
Georgia, and to which it hardly seems worth 
while to commit the enforcement of the 
amendments. We do not expect by force 
of law to promote fraternity.amonyg men nor 
to make people like each other. — But this 
is a kind of outrage of personal rights for 
which in this part of the country the 
Possibly it 


law 
supplies a remedy and redress, 
does in But apprehend that 
the this ¢ would learn 
thing of the law's ilelay should he appeal to 
it. We de not that such conduct 
as is here described is universal, or that the 
are guilty of it are recognized 
hy those who properly bear 
Nev- 
is the sign of a wide-spread 


“we 


Victim in ase 


SUp pose 


persons 
as “gentlemen” 
that name in Georgia and elsewhere. 
ertheless, if 
feeling that is not as sternly rebuked as it 
should be in the part of the country where 
it chietly manifests itself; and what we 
say and expect is that the people of the 
United States will understagyl that in this 
kind of conduet there is teither peace nor 
conciliation, and that they will take good 
care to cast their votes in a Way that will 


WEEKLY. 


not encourage such “ gentlemen” 
in this story. 


as figure 


“If you have ever been of the opinion that the 
people along the line of the Central road didn't know 
how to put down any manifestation of civil rights, 
you were very much mistaken. The Irwinton Seuth- 
erner gives an example. On Thursday morning last a 
negro, dressed 4 la mode, presented himself at the door 
of the passenger coach of thesmp train, at Millen, con- 
ducted by Mr. Martow, one of the best conductors in 
the State, and demanded admission. Mr. Mariow in- 
formed him that a splendid coach forward for persons 
of color would receive him. He demurred, and said 
that he had paid first-class fare, and would put up 
with nothing lesa than a seat with the white folks, 
Mr. Mag.iow, seeing that the negro’s object was to 
bring a suit under the Civil Rights Law against the 
company, admitted him, and he took his seat. There 
were a few ladies and half a dozen gentlemen in the 
car when he entered. In afew minutes the gentlemen 
simultaneously took seats around the civil righter, and 
commenced chewing tobacco and spitting upon him, 
He applied to Mr. Martow for protection, who in- 
formed him that he had as much as he could do to 
protect himself. Sullenly and sflently he bore the in- 
dignity until his face, coat, vest, and pants were dis- 
colored by the saliva which was squirted upon him 
from the mouths of his tormentors. Finally one of 
them arose, and proceeding to the w ater-cooler, filled 
his capacious mouth with a half gallon of the fluid, 
and marching slowly and solemnly in front of the 
necro, he, with the force of a flre-encine, squirted it 
into the face and bésom of the man and brother. This 
was more than he could bear, and he left for the car 
set apart for people of his color. There was scarcely 
a word uttered all the time, and it was a cool and 
effective way to defeat the Civil Rights Bill.” 


PERS Al. 


THe vote of Plymouth Church, on the evening 


of July 7, Mr. Beecuer &100,000 as his 
salary for the 5 ear IS75 is one without any par- 
allel in the nlsters of a religious or secular 
body. 


of Ware, Massachu- 
to Williams 
of Foreign 
Missiomary 
Association, 


—The late SAGE, 
setts, made the following bequests 
College, $20,000; American Board 
Missions, 810,000; American Home 
Society and American Missionary 


$5000: Congregational Society in Blandtord, for 
a ministerial fund, Faust Conwre vational 
Society at Ware, for a parsonage, S000; Ware 
Cemetery, Hamilton Normal lustitute 


and Mount Holyoke Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
$1000 each. 
—GEORGE DE RBY, 
st “John Pheenix, 
Point cl ass of 1875. > 
—ANDREW JAacKsON Hovston la son of old 
Sam Houston, has just been appointed a United 
States marshal in Texas. 
—A Western journal, noticing the 


son of the lamented humor- 
ranks second in the West 


improper 


procedure of one Davis, of Eddyville, Lowa, in 
running away with a servant-girl, leaving a large 
family destitute, remarks, *“* When an lowa man 


is not taking partina ene he is sure to be 
dving SOTIM thing worse. 

~The Prince and Princess of Wales have been 
visiting a man of historic name, but who in 
most respects is as unlike his great progenitor 
as chalk to cheese. The present Duke of Wel- 
lington, the visitee, is a man without any pre- 
tensions of any kind. He is merely a quaint, 


genial old gentleman, full of simplicity and gen- 
tleness, though not without a tonch of hered- 
itary shrewdness, and with a softened resem- 
blanee to Beaky,”’ as the soldiers called 
the old Duke. But be is a good farmer, a gen 
erous landlord, a hospitable host, though avoid 
ing all forms of state and public display. To 
the generality of people bis figure is utterly un 
known. He will be sacceeded in the title and 
estates by Colonel WELLESLEY, a nephew. 

-Mr. Re SKIN, who seldom finds occasion to 


Sper ant in praise of any body or any thing, alludes 


in his “ Note és on the Academy in warm terms 
to Miss THompson’s picture of ** The Roll-Call.” 
Ile Savs: never ap pr ached picture with 
mere iniquitous prejudice against it than 1 did 
Miss THOMPSON’ 3, partly because [ have said 
that no woman could paint, and secondly, be 
cause I thought what the public made such a 
fuss about must be good for nothing. But it is 


it—and the 


battle 


Amazon 8 work this—no doubt of 


first fing pre-Raphaelite picture of we 
have had, profoundly interesting, and showing 
all manner of illustrative and realistic faeuity.” 

Why is it that the largest proportion of our 
prettiest #ories are of or by clergymen? Here is 
one told“by excellent Dr. Furniss, of Philadel 
phi fot long avo a lady called upon him, He 


itiomssthat she was of “a very interesting 
and lovely appara that has nothing 
to do with the story. had married her some 
vears before. She told hie that Heaven had not 
blessed her with any children, and she bi lieved 
the reason was because her husband didn’t give 


he doctor any fee. This she insisted upon pay- 
ing then and there—possibly with interest. The 
clergyman, like a sensible man, took the money, 
and now, he tells us, that honest lady is very 
happy with her litthe boy! “ Brother minis- 
ters.’’ savs the doctor, “take heart. If Provi 
dence looks out so vigilantly for the marriage 
fi do not coneern yourselves about any stil 
lunarvy matters. but give yourselves heart and 
soul to the good work of sowing the truth.” 

—Prince RicwakD DE METTERNICH Is prepar- 
ing for publication the memoirs of his father. 
Every thing coneerning the youth of the cele 
brated statesman has been entirely written by 
the sor is weil as dhe details of the last part of 
his publie lif They will be published within 
a month in Pari- 

—Treasurer New is said to be “bland and 


mssionare deeply religious, iis Vii«s 


\ few 


turke. lavs sinee a certain clerk In the 
office. sustained by what he deemed influential 
letters to the new Treasurer, entered the pres 
ence and solicited a promotion Vir. New look 
ed at him for a moment sharply, and then, tn 
somewhat stern tones, said, ** Sir, | don’t know 
what vour standing is in this office. You will 
be promoted if you deserve.it; and if you don t, 


I don't want you al any price 
Professor BaEYER bas been appointed, after 


prolonged negotiations, to the chair of chet 
istry in Munich University, made vacant by the 
death of Baron Ligesia Professor B. is one of 
the most eminent chemists of the tii 

—While in Euroy e the Rev. Dr. Porter, of 


Charch, wilt examine E harities, 
a commissfon from the State Charities 


uder 
of New York. especially the condi 


(;race uh 


tion of able-bodied paupers, who are said to be 
decreasing in Europe, while they are increasing 
with us, 

—The following perspieuous notice appears in 
a recent number of one of the London morning 


papers: “ Mr. Parren Tate has left his home 

His wife and children would be thankful to any 
one who ean give information of ‘his wherea-. 
bouts. He is subject to fits, and resembles the 


German Emperor. 

—General Franctrs P. Biarr, whose death oc- 
curred at St. Louis on the Sth inst., was but fifty- 
four years of age. Although he had been ill for 
many months, ‘his friends contidently hoped for 
his recovery. He had been treated with appar- 
ent success by transfusion of blood, and during 
the few days preceding his death had ridden out 
frequently, and the day before he died had walk- 
ed down stairs. The sudden and fatal change 
was quite unexpected He was a son of Hon. 
Francis P. Buarry Sen., and brother of Mewnt- 
GOMERY BLAIR. He was a native of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and at the age of twenty graduated at 
Princeton College, and began the practice of the 
law in St. Louis. Young BLAIR was among the 
first Missourians to pronounce against slavery, 


and when the rebellion broke ous he was fore- 
most in volunteering for the defense of the Un- 
ion. Under his leadership troops were raised 
for the defense of St. Louis, and that important 
city was prevented fron falling into rebel bh — 
He was elected to the Thirty-cighth Congress, 
but resigned to retain his command in the may 


In IS68 he was Ng for Vice Presideut 
on the Demoer 0 ticket. 

—Dean STAN LEY, the most aristocratic in = 
tastes and ceaouiaianl of all the copious wig 
of the English Church, is at the same time 
of the plainest, bluntest, and most practical of 
deans. In the course of his little speec lat the 
recent dinner of the London Newspaper Press 
Fund, where he presided, he thus spoke of leading- 
article writing: ** Assuredly when | think of this 
it seems to me to be one of the most unattain- 
able, unapproachable pieces of human workman- 
ship that can be conceived. When I think what 


one 


an effort it costs me to write even a single letter, 
anonymous or otherwise, to one of our great 
journals, addressing myself to re 


ing public of England, | can not but refleet how 
ime aleulably greater must be the etlort of those 
effusions of which I have just spoken. If we 
have happened to know privately such and such 


a one who has been concerned in the production 
of one of those works, we must have been sur- 
prised to find how often he rose entirely bevond 
himself into colossal proportions, being inspired 
with a power tk t his own, so that we can not 
recognize the individual we ‘know in his humble 
private capacity. And what is the reason of 
this’ Itarises in part from the very anonymous 
character of our journalism, which FT can not but 


think, looked at from this point of view, is one 
of the greatest and most beneticent powers.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


A tTreniocr disaster occurred, on the Sth inst., on the 
Row KAW: branch of the South Ste Kailroad, near Far 
Rockaway. Two passenger trains, one running east 
and the other we came Into co sion On a «i rle 
track, killing seven persone, Amol Whom Was 
ductor Hibberd, and severely injuring many others, 
Several cars. were demolished, 

The steam-tug Lumberman, while returning trom 
Fortress Monroe, on the night of the Sth inst., with a 
pleasure party of iteen on board. was run down by 
the steam-ship /saac Bel/, off Sewell’s Point, and sunk 
in flity water, Nine of the couipany were 
crow bed. The steamer was not inmred, 

The Wisconsin Rep imMiican State Convention was 
held at Madison on th jth. Harrisen Ludin af 
Milwaukee, was nominated for Governor, Resolutions 
were passed approving President Grant's third-term 
— and advocating the gradual resumption of #pe- 


payments, 

“The Democ 
at St. Paul on the 
Governor. Th 
rixe to a long 
yates got the vie 


tion ftavoru 


rate of Minnesota held a State Convention 
ith. D. L. Buell wast nated lor 
financial plank In the platform gave 
bat the harcd-r 
tary over the rag meen, and a resolu- 
payments was finally adupted. 


“specie 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Russian policy toward Central Asia was the 
auniiect of discussion by the Britieh House of Com- 
mons on the 6th inst. Captain Baillie-Cochrane called 
attention to the progress of Kuseian in Central Asia 
which was such as to furnish her with every factit- 
tv for attacking India. He warned the goverament 
avainst indifference to the danger, pointed out Kursia’s 
breaches of prom ise in the past, ci pre ated Fuy lan<«d'’s 
entering into entangling engagements with Re sain, 
and urged the strengthening of English influence in 
Afghanistan, for which purpose the visit of the Prince 


of Wales to India offered a tavorable 


closed by moving for the product 


opportunity, 
lon Of papers re iative 


to the pation oft hiva, Mr Hanbury, member 
for Tamworth, se« onded the motion. The Hon, » 
Bourke. Under-Secretary for the Foreign Department, 


replied that all papers in regard to Khiva had been 


laid before the i ms, Other communications on the 
whole question of Central Asia had been exet great. 
‘Was when they wer proce edi, tive tlouse and 
the country Ww nicl approve the course of the voverti- 
recor nize the rit of Ha which 
characterizes the entire Correspondence 

nimeto have a new rest The report of 

the draft has just been published. iper opens 
with a declaration Of: lm ral aml religious liberty 
The Legislature is to consixt of a Senate and Chatubet 
oft Deputies ral mare? il 
af | | 4 Ta he wy ible It 
heliewed the Coneti m will be adopted without 
fle 

The father of Don Carlos has heen arrested at Hen- 
dave, on Spaivish frontier of Franee, and conmduct- 
ed to Bayonne. 

Dean Stanley, in the course of hie sermon at Weest- 
Are rig an dens It tie ri? 
ol the animosits veel oF) = 
casron Of reary with Spl tot. 
which at pres pre yi NO ey \n 
proud of ince. ry il }evetl 
iS | of W 

A spare! e Londo Sfa tx if an 
rreac tile hase m ¢ - i! 
zZerovina. | women. childret ha 
Sent To mratia tor ty. I I $0) ps 
are marching aga@inet the tnsury 

av lebate An amendment was ted pro ing 

4 ces, off ’ ports that he has captured Can- 
faviem, with its artille ry, apd eulire garrison, 
oll Lip’. 

af 
‘ 


| 
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THE SARATOGA PRIZES.—[See Pace 598. } 
2. Freshmen Cup (six of these). 3. Single Scull Cup (Presented by IL L. Cortelyou & Co,). | 4. 10-yard Dash (White Sulphur Springs Cup). 5. One-Mile Walk. 6. Quarter-Mile Run. 
7. University Cup (six of these). 8 Half-Mile Run. 9. Three-Mile Walk (Marvin House Cup). 10. Glen Cup. 


LY 
“THEY WHICH RUN IN A RACE RUN ALL, BUT ONE RECEIVETH THE PRIZE.” 
s Victory. “I have but one Wreath of Victery, but Crowns for all of eet and Finck,’ 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT-RACE—HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE CREWS AND MAP OF THE COURSE.—From Sxetcues py Tuto. R. Davis.—[Ser Pace 58. | 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT-RACE. | 


On page 597 we give a map of Saratoga Lake 
-for the use of which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Colonel CoxnKkLivGc—on which are 
‘ position which each boat's crew 


laid down the 
e Intercollegiate Boat-race, and | 


will oceupy in th 
the COUTTS? which lias been Hagyed out for each. 
r the map are sketches of the quar- 


Surrounding 
‘Those of Cornell and 


ters of the several crews. 
Harvard are peculiarly picturesque. The latter 
dre in the White Sulphur Springs Park, the 
property of Colonel Coxnkiine. ‘The Columbia 
crew are at their old ELE irters at D. 's, on 
the east side of the lake . north of Snake Hill. 
‘The course, it will be alse: ved, is divided into 
lanes, one hundred teet wi ie, for each crew, mark- 
ed by flags an eighth of a mile apart. ‘These 
flags. While keeping the bouts separated, will cle 
able the crews to tell how tar down the course 
they are, the half mile tlags being nambered 
l. 2. ete. It has been sugvested that it would 
have been better if the flags had been placed 
as it is by no means easy work 


nearer together, 
to sight along two lines of flags one hundred 
feet apart one Way and six hundred the other. 
The steersman will have to turn to look where he 
is going almost as often as if there were no flags 
at all, and every time be turns be must slacken 
his work at the our a little. The slackening 
muy be almost inappreciable each time, and vet 
before the race is over it must tell on the-time. 
Another season the nuinber of flags will probably 
be doub led, 

On page 596 we give pictures of the several 
prizes to be contended for in the University and 
Freshinen boat-races, and in the running and 
valking races. ‘These are all of tasteful and 
appropriate design and of exquisitely finished 
besides those given in our illus- 


workmanship. 
trations, there are two elegant gold watches, 
manutlactured, as well as the other prizes, by 
H. L. CCORTELYOU & Co., one to be presented 
to the winner of the three-mile run, the other to 
the winner of the seven-mile walk. ‘The latter 
is given by the proprietors of the United States 
Hotel, Maratoga Springs. 

The Saratega Kowing Association has made 
many admirable improvements this season for 
‘These com- 


the accommodation of the crews. 
prise a separate and well-built house for the” 
boats of each, with a raft and tlag-staff; board 
and lod; ging kept down, In some instances by aun 
outlay on the Association’s part of several hun- 
dreil dollars, to ten dollars a week ; a very Coim- 
modions and convenieut grand stand, and the 
crews most liberally supp med with tickets; the 
course surveyed and fl. the latter never hav- 
ing been dune any where be ‘fare; a gravel walk 
ten feet wide built over most of the four miles 
along Union Avenue from broadway to the lake 
numerous conveyances passing Constantly ta and 
fro, the price ot these kept | A town ordinan “e and 
a good-sized penalty down to a reasonable rate : 
made purposely to carry all boats 


a capital rig 
and onrs from railroad to quarters and back 
without charge ; free transportation of all erews 
and boats from their college houses to Saratova 
and back ; a fast steam-launch built purposely for 
the referee, and another craft to ce arry the press ; 
new roads about the lake- side, and tasteful ana 
comfortable hotels erected by private parties, 
The construction of a railroad from the village 
to the lake would be a great improvement upon 
the present means of conveWug persous to the 
scene of the race. 

The several universities and colleges taking 
part im the boat-race this year have entered into 
the competition with more spirit and enthusiasm 
than in any previous year; and although, as ad- 
mirably expressed in Mr. Cartoon 
On paige 596, onl¥ one crew can win the prize, 
all deserve the hi ghest praise for the pluck and 
determination shown in preparing for the race. 
‘lie crews, whose names. with the exception of 
the Freshmen, are given in the appended list, 
have been selected with great- care, and their 


tratuang has been svstematic and rigorous, “Thy 
are all splendid specimens of American youth, 
and will one and all. we doubt not, do credit te 
themselves and to the seats of learning which 
they represent. 
TUE UNIVERSITY CREWS, 
YALE, 


Bow—George Loomis Brownell, 
75,5. 5. 8., East Haddam, Con- 


No. 2~Arthur INekenson Cland- 

ler, “78, Woodstock, Conpecticut 21 6.11 165 
No. 3—David Hyde Kellovg, ‘76, 

Spuyten Duyvil, New York - 6.00 160 
No, 4—4 harles Newall Fowier, ‘76, 

Lema, Llingis... 22 §.11 165 
No. 5—Julian hennedy, iOS. 

Struthers, Ohio... 6.90 


Stroke and aptn ni—Robhert 
son Cook, Fayette City, 

Averages ....)... 22% 8.1059 «160 

William Cornelins 75, 8.8. S., 
Bull: alo, NeW Dork............ 20 15? 
Racing Dress—Biue he adke ‘rchicts, White shirts and 

trunks, 

Saratoga Quarters—Moon's Lake House, north end 
of the lake. 
HARVARD. 

Age. Height. Weiche 

Bow—Francis Randall Appleton, 
20 5.08% 16% 

No. 2—Montg romet ry Jumen. 
S., Cambridge, Massa: -huse ‘tts 


No. 3—William ik. Taylor, ‘77, Jef- 


91 6.0045 16s 


fe 5 h, New York 23 6.00%, 181 
No. 4 aptain 1). Bacon. "6. 
aica Plaine, 20 196 
quette, 2 168 
Stroke—W. T. Otis, L. S. S., Chi- 
21 5.001¢ 155 
20% 5.10% 169 
Sr 
Edward Davis Thayer, 76, L.S.S., 
Worcester, Mass ‘Huse tts 19 5.10 159 


Rucing Dre 8s—Crimeson he adke re hiefs, white trunks, 
and stripped to the waist. 
Saratoga Cottages, White Sul-- 
Park, 


puur Springs 
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COLEMEBIA, 


Bow—lIrving Sprague, '76, New 


No. 2—Edward E. Sage, 77, S. of 
M. , Spnyte n Duyvil, Ne w York. 20 5.11 167 
No. 3 G. Murphy, ’ 77, S. of M., 
‘town, Connecticat ...... 25 5.09 167 
No. 4—G. M. Hammond, S. of M., 
‘w York .. 6.02 167 
No. harles’ S. ‘Bova, S. of 
M.. New York....... 19 §.0) 153 
Stroke and aptain —Jaeper 
Goodwin, 36, New York ....... 9% 162 


Nubati tute. 
Herbert J. Brown, 7 7, New York, 19 5.1 be 14% 
facing Dress—Blue and white headkerchiefs (blue 
on ®tarboard and white on port), stripped t6 the waist, 
and white trunks. 
Saratoga Guartera—Engrem’s, near Snake Hill 


OURNELL. 


Bow—John Sayles Waterman, ‘77, 
M. A., Cumberland Hill, Khode 


No. 2—Daniel Otis Barto, ‘Ti, L., 
Jat ksonville New York 23 1h) 
No, 3—Albert Rafas Gillis, ‘75, 
M. A., Kinaman, Ohio... 23 160 
No. 4 James Lorenzo Jarvis. S. S., 
Canastota, New York. .. . 24 10 160 
No. 5—Charles Cyrus King, A.. 
Belmont, New York 5.10 16% 
Stroke and Captain—John Nelson 
Ostrom, E., East h, 
NOW 24 16 
Averages ... 23?, 5.002" 159'¢ 
Nu D@titute. 
Edward Le Breton Gardner, ‘75, 
M. A., New York....... ; 5.10 150 
Rac Inq Drese Bow oar, with « ap ol white and red : 
blue trunks; stripped to the waist 
Saratoga Quarters—Southyate's Olttage, Snake Hill. 
AMILFKAT, 
If gt Ww. 
Bow and C ‘aptain—William Orne 
Weeden, ‘Ti, Providence, Rhode 
No. 2-g5amuel R. Johnson, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 26 5.09% 
No. 6—L arry G. Beck », De ‘phi, 
No. 4—George H. ‘Reed. 78, Mo- 
No. 5—H: adlai A. Hull, ‘78, Gris- 
wold, Connecticut.............. 20 6.10) 169 
Stroke—Milton A. Goodnow, ‘76, 
Wilmington, Vermont 6.00 144 
verager . 292 f. 102 


Ract ing Dress—W hite and purp le headkerchicts and 
white trunks. 
Saratoga Quarters—M. Ramedill’s, west side of the 
ake 
PRINCETON, 


Bow—John Ely, ‘77, Grand Rap- 


ide, Michigan .. 22 H.10% 153 
No. 2—Richard J. Hall, 7h, New 
York ... 20 166 


No. 3—William B. Van- -Lemnep, 
‘76, Great Barrington, 


No. 4—George P urmile “76, 

No. 5—F ri Philadel- 


Stroke ‘and Captain — Benjamin 
Nicoll, 77, New York 11% 163 
Racing Dress W hite shirts and knee abre eches; col- 
ors, orange and black. 
Saratoga QGuarters—T, Arnold's. 


WERLEYAN, 


Ag 
Bow and Captain Walter If, 


15, South 
IW Whitney, 76,Sprague’s 
( orner, 2% 5.10 142% 
No. 3 W. Fort, ‘75, Franklin, 
No. 4—H. W. Rogers, 78, Ham- 
mond, New York ..!.... 26 190 
No. 5—D. H. Jack, Butler, 
Pennsylvania 5.06%; 162 
Stroke —Cyrus P. Marsh, 77, West 
Newton, Pennevivania......... 23 


Su tute. 

Henry 76, Baltimore, Mary- 
land .. ‘he 20 5.09% 
Rac ing Dre AR Stripped to the Wairt;: lavender trunks 

and headkerthiefs, 

Saratoga guartera—Nelse Ramedill’s, west side of the 
lake, 
BROWN, 
Age Height. Weight. 
Bow and Capt: 1in—Samuel John- 


Bradbury, Providence, 


Rhode Island .... 21 182 
No, 2-—William Cary Joslin, '76, 

Webster, Massachueems 5.10% 
Nor 3—Solon Stuart 6, 

Springfie ld, tis 22 16] 


No. 4——Walter Asa Peck, i, Bar- 
rington, Rhode Island . 


BI 6.00 ing 
No. 5—Christopher Marble Lee, 


Ti, Newport, Rhode Island 21 12 
Stroke Franklin Henry Brown, 

Averages > Ziy 6.11 156 


Nubatitute. 

Charles Elmer Fick l, 35, Boston, 
21 5.11! 163 
Racina frown he adket rehiefs and tranks: 

stripped to the waist. 

Saratoga (Juarters— Holmes's Hotel. 


HAMILTON, 


Bow—A. L. Love, 76, Saginaw, 
No. M. Brown, ih, Eldridye, 
No. 3—E.C. Stringer, ‘76, Auburn, 
New York .. 22 1M) 
van, .... 6.01 160 
No. aldwell, 76, Meri- 
dan, New York see 6.02 
Stroke and Captain—Q, R. Butler, 
Brooklyn, New York. ..... 19 
VCrTaver ... 5.10 
W. R. Presx ott, TS, New York 19 6.01 172 


Gs. Griffiths, Westonville, New 
Racing ‘wlors Rose-pink. 
Saratoga Quarters—lart’s, near Snake Hill. 


Bow and Captain—F. H. Hall, 


Age. Height. Weight. 


Windham, Maine ... ; 5.10 162 4 
No. irles Saryve nt, ‘76, Ma- 
chius, Maine. 22 5.09 158 
No. Payson, ‘76, Portiand, 
Maine ee 5.10 156 
No. J. M. Burt as, South 
Berw Views 2 175 
Nn. &—F. Crock M iChias, 
Maine. 5.10% 173 
Stroke—J. F. is, Disfield, 


NSubatitute. 
D. A. Sargent, ‘75, Belfast, Maine. 25 5.09 168 
Racing Colora—W hite. 
Saratoga Quartere—James Riley's, weet side of lake. 
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WILLIAMS, 


Heig Weight 

Bow—Stnart Hanckell Reed, 

Coxsackie, New York. +........ 5.09% 153 
No. 2 Harry A. Barker, ‘76, Bur- 

lington. 21 147 
No. 3—William Kennon Jewe tt, 

Columbus, Ohio. > 6.00 175 
No. 4—4 harles Gilbert, ‘76, Wilton, 

20 5.10! 165 
No. 5—John Henry ‘Haynes, 76, 

Rowe, Massachusetts. 26 5.10 160 
Stroke ~Marshall P. Washburn, 

77, Boston, Massachusetts .. 2) 5.10% 155 

Substitutes, | 

Otto He nry Schulte, 76, Newark, 

New Jersey 20 
Rufus He ‘ory Halsey, ‘77, Brook- 

ivn, New York 19 5.10 160 
Waldo Leon Rich, "76. Saratova, 

ew 21 8.11 


Racing Dreas — Purp le he adkerchi: ‘fs and white 
trunks; to the waist 
Saratoga QGuarters—Colieve Hote 


DARTMOUTH, 


Aye Heig Weg 
jow—Willis G. Eaton, Jun., 5, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 22 S1liy 158 
No, 2—Sumner Wal we, Roch- 
ester, New Hampshire 21 16) 
No. 3 (and in Be ‘njamin 
Ro M: mnchester, New 
Hampshire 22 6.00 1h) 
4—Walter C. Frost, ‘76, Dub- 
n, New Hampshire . 24 175 
No. 5 Frank Mitchell, 76, 
( S. D., Manchester, New 
Hampshire 23 6.005 178 
Stroke—Charles Eager, 
Chalmers W. Ste vens, C. 8S. D., 
(Claremont, New Hampshire 23 6.) 178 
Racing Dreas (sreen headks rcehiefs, White shirts 


trimmed with green, and trunks, 

“aratoda Quarters —Jolin ¢ urtis’s, between Myer's 
Hotel and Snake Ul. 

UNION, 
Ave nt W eivht, 

Bow—George Curtis Bend: 

Albany, New York 1S 5.10 151 
No, 2—Henry Corbett Jagver, ‘76, 


S., Albany, New York.. 19 508 1) 
No. 3—Franklin Hastings, “36, 

(ohoes, New York 2 140 
No, 4—Clarence Page Townshk 

76, S., De Kalb, New 21 
No. Theodore Du Bois rear, 

‘76, S., New Paltz, New York 19 Py U2) 15s 
Ps and Captain— Frank Twee- 

dy, “5, Plainticid, New 

Averages .. 6.00%, 
Substitutes a. 

Charles Baker King, ‘75, C., Pulas- 

ki, New York 2 147 
Jolin E. Bold, ‘TS, ¢ Charleston, 


Racina Colors Gsarnet. 


Saratoga Quarters—Arnold’s, south end of the lake. 


SEA-BATHING 
ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
By GHISLANI DURANT, Pu.D. 


V.—THE BATH. 

1. Flour of the Bath.—W riters pon the sub- 
yer tot sea- bathing do not agree us to the time 
at Which the bath should be taken : many. consid. 
ering this a matter of little Hnportance, me rely 
sugvest that hour of the d: Inost Convenient to 
each individual, In our judgment this is a mat- 
ter of great Importance, for those who bathe in 
the mor hinge before bre “akfast ) ), besides A posing 
themselves to a fainting fit, e Xperience a teeling 
of lassitude or weakness, and in addition to these 
injurious atter-etlec ts, there j isthe e Xposure to an 
atmosphere which is in the mourning more or Jess 
damp. 

xperience has shown that for the majority 
of peop ile e best time is from seve nto eleven in 
the morning, the maximum tonic effects being 
obtained then from the fact that the te mperature 
both of the air und the water is At its lowest 
point. bkorahose who are in delicate health or 
very nervous, and for children of weak constitu- 
tions, the best time is from eleven in the morn 
ng until fous Iti the niternoon, as between those 
hours the temperature of the water steadily Ill- 

It is of the lifmnost importance that children 
should be positively forbidden to bathe after 
dark. When the sun sets, the breeze from the 
land is very chilling, and imparts its freshness 
to the borders of the sea, and hence the little 
ones can not but be atlected injuriously by con- 
tact with f ie water, and no matter what efforts 
they make to rub themselves dry, walk or run, 
or even if they put on additional garments. the 
reaction 1s slow, the blood circulates with dith- 
culty, and they will remain all night in a condi- 
tion which will distarb their slumber, atid may 
even be the cause of serious disorders. ; 

The time chosen for bathing should immedi- 
ately precede or coincide with that of hi: gh wa- 
ter, for then we have the adv; antage of easy ac- 
cess to the ocean and the least possible exposure 
in returning to the bath-house ; moreover, the 
water is then most free from the impurities which 
it contains at low tide. 

Without attempting to demonstrate the con- 
clusions of Kepler or ve rity the theories of New- 
ton Bpon the tidal phenomena, let us brie Hy ex 
plain why they take place in the same w; av at 
two points upon the earth's surface which are di- 
ametrically opposed. What first attracts our 
attention is the ebb and flow of the waters. 
These oscillations are periodical. ‘The water 
flows toward one portion of the earth during the 
space of six hours: this constitutes the rising of 
the tide; it then remains stationary for: about 
fifteen minutes; it is now called high water, 
From this it be ‘TITS to recede. ‘The time taken 
by the water to return to its lowe ‘st pot Is: ~ 
the sume as it oce upied in rising to its highes 
this is termed low tide or full ebb. After re- 
maining at this point for a quarter of an bout, it 
again resumes its former motion, and so contin 
ues its oscillations. During a lunar day (a space 
of twenty-four hours fifty minutes —the time 
elapsing between the moon being over the me- 
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ridian of a place and her returning to it) the ides 
have changed twice. From this it Pi ar thag 
the tides are daily fifty minutes later, tha: is. if 
on a certain day at any place it be hich Water 
l P.M., on ~ following dav it will be high 
ter at 1.50 Pp. 
sO On, 

2. Hours of the Meals. —A certain relation 
should exist between the hours of the meals g d 
that of bathing. 

All who have practiced sea- bathing know ¢) r 
one of the first effects is to increase the appetire 
but unfortunate the digestive are nor 
strengthened in the same proportion, It would 
be well, therefore, most particul: arly for people in 
clined to dysp that two to fou! hours should 
elapse after eating before entering the bath. 

Many, again, go to the other extreme, Find. 
ing that a bath before breakfast increases the 
appetite, the persevere in that practice nofwith 
standing they suffer severely from indigestion 
atterward. It may be said without exaggerati, 
that two-thirds of all bathers sit down to tuble 
on leaving the bath. ‘This is a most i: Judicions 
proceeding, because it interferes with rea th 
they should bear in mind that digestion ImMparts 
a sensation of cold, in other words, that it draw< 
the blood from the perip ihe ry of the body to con- 
centrate it-on the stomach: al vd that to Cat im- 
mediately after the bath is to lose must of the 
benetit of the suline treatment. 

4. Dress of the Bather.—Of the dress adopr- 
ed by man we can sav nothing, as its dimensicy)s 
offer little room for criticism. That of woman 
being more complete, a few words mav not be 
amiss concerning the one that will fulfil] 
completely the conditions required. ‘The bath- 
ing dress ‘should be made of a woolen fabric th 
warp of which is worsted, the woof serge. We e 
particularly insist upon woolen as the material to 
be worn, as it retains the heat of the body, and 
therefore prevents a too rapid evaporation. Ma- 
roon and blue are the proper colors, as the Vv resist 
the corrosive and bleac hing effects of the salt-wa 
ter. ‘The dress should consist essentially of two 
parts, a pair of pantaloons and a blouse. The 
latter should not fit too tightly; the sleeves fast- 
ened loosely at the wrist, and slits cut in the 
garment just below the armpits. ° A belt of the 
sume woolen stuff is attached to the blouse to 
retain it at the waist. ‘Ihe pantaloons should 
he short, tip by suspende the shoul not 
be buttoned too tightls to the legs, as circulation 
would be thereby impeded. 

A broad-brimmed straw hat m:; ww be worn, but 
such as oil-skin caps so common ly 


ait 
val 
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all coverings 
worn by ladies to prevent the hair from being 
wet) preve nting a free perspiration on the se alp 
are injurious, since the secretions from the skin 
are stopped, and the head has to perform more 
than its share of the work: and also on acconnt 
of the increased cerebral circulation, all possib le 
eare should be taken to keep that part of the 
body at its habitual temperature. 

4. The Bath.—In entering the bath a neces- 
sary condition of the body is at least a normal 
temperature. Imfslightly heated, or rather warm- 
ed, by moderate exercise, the effects will be even 
greater. Should the body be cold, the primary 
etlect of immersion is a sensation of cold so in- 
tense that the bather is compelled immedi: itely 
to retire, fortunate even if he succeeds afterw; fA d 
in bringing on reaction. If. on the contr: ry, the 
heat of the body be at the normal temperature, or 
slightly above it, as we have indicated. one can 
remain longer in the water and be assured that 
a Complete reaction oe subsequently take place. 

the bather must carefu lly discriminate be 
tween moderate exercise, producing simply a 
healthy glow over the whole body, and excessive 
exertion, which fatigues and causes a weakness 
too great to allow of aught but injury from a 
bath. If, on the one hand, we should not enter 
the water too cold, so, on the other. HuUSsSE We AVO nad 
a state of profuse perspiration. If, as frequently 
happens on a sultry summer d: av, he who pro- 
poses to take a bath has by violent exercise 
thrown himself into a great heat, Jet him take a 
moderate walk along the shore nintil perspira- 
tion has to a great extent subsided. On no ac- 
count ts he to throw off his clothing, and await 
in his bathing dress the lowering of the te mper- 
ature, as we have before indicated as being nec 
essary. “These injunctions are of the highest 
importance, unless one desires to emulate the 
rashness of Alexander the Great, and sutfer the 
sume tate, by plunging an overheated body into 
the water, 

b On ente ring the Bath.—The first endeavor 
should be to overcome all sensation of fear or 
dislike, and enter resolutely and quickly; ron 
boldly out until the water reaches the waist. then 
plunge headlong, or cover the. body to the neck. 
All sensation of cold, danger of congestion, are 
thus at once dispelled, ‘Timid people are most 
apt to prolongtheir agony, slowly advancing, hes- 
itating at each step, and complaining of the cold. 
If they have not the hardihood wherewith to 
plunge, a good plan would be to have a bucketfal 
of water poured over the head and shoulders. 
Care should be taken to wet the chest and ab 
domen Immediately, since these are the parts 
Most sensitive to the impression of cold. 

G in the —~We would advise 
all who propose to bathe in the sea for any 
length of time to learn to swim. <A knowledge 
of this art not only ives the bather more con- 
fidence in himself, but allows him to enjoy the 
Water to an extent that otherwise would be im- 
possible. In this exercise we find combined all 
the conditions necessary to obtain, and that ina 
pleasing manner, the beneticjal etlects of 
seawater pon the system. A common 
tice with people who can not swim is to wade 
out until the water reaches the Waist, stand still. 
and from time to time immerse the remainder 
of the body as far as the shoulders, allowing the 
head to remain dry. A more reprehensible 
practice and a more injurious method of bathing 
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ean searcely be imagined. Far more harm than 

good is derived from it. If the bather desires a 
foot-bath, he had better by far obtain it in his 
own room. For those w ho have not learned 
how to swim the best plan is to walk out quickly 
into the water until it is on a level with the 
shoulders, then moving about quickly, using both 
legs and arms in the exercise, they may obtain 
satisfactory results. If, however, the bather pre- 
fers the surf to smooth water, the best way to 
proceed is to let the waves strike the lateral or 
the posterior portions of the body, allowing him- 
self frequently to be entirely submerged. 

7. The Duration of the Bath.—There is no 
division of our subject more important than this, 
nor one with respect to which greater diversity 
of opinion prevails. Most bathers believe that 
their pleasure is the only guide necessary, and 
that so long as they experience no perceptible 
injurious effects they may remain in the water. 

From the results of eleven years’ constant ob- 
servation, Dr. Roccas deduces the following rules 
concerning the duration of sea-baths : 

(1.) Delicate lymphatic children of from four to 
six years of age, in whom there exists predispo- 
sition to catarrhal diseases or to intestinal dis- 
turbances, should be allowed to remain in the 
water only from one to three minutes. ‘The 
same rule holds true in regard to women who 
are extremely nervous, or who are much weak- 
ened by disease. 

(2.) Children of from six to ten years of age 
who are recovering from recent illnesses, or who 
are rachitic, and nervous women of weak consti- 
tution, may be allowed to remain from two to 
five minutes. ‘This period should never be ex- 
ceeded at the beginning of the bathing season, 
though it might be increased from three to eight 
minutes if the patient seems to bear the baths 
well. 

(3.). The majority of adult bathers who frequent 
the sea-side for the benefit of their health may 
be permitted to remain in the water from six to 
twelve minutes; this class includes people of a 
lymphatic or even scrofulous diathesis and young 
girls about the period of puberty. 

No absolute rule, however, can be given as to 
the duration of a bath, because this should vary 
with the characteristics of each individual; the 
best guide is that so soon as the secondary chill 
is felt the bather should always leave the water. 
Fifteen minutes is the limit to which any sea- 
bath should be prolonged. I am aware that 
when I make this assertion some one will ex- 
claim: ‘** But I have often remained in the wa- 
ter for half an hour, or even more, without any 
injurious consequences resulting.”” Granted, as 
to the fact; but if it has not injured you, has it 
in any way benefited you? Were you not in 
vigorous health before going to the sea-side? 
Did your constitution require sea-bathing to re- 
cuperate it ? 

Another condition on which the duration of 
the bath must depend is not only the temporary 
health of the individual, but also the weather, the 
condition of the ocean, whether rqugh or calm: 
the bath should be shorter when the water is 
cold as compared with the surrounding atmos- 
phere, or when the sea is very rough. 

8. On leaving the Bath.—If the day be very 
warm, the bather, after quitting the water, may, 
sheltering himself from the wind, remain in his 
bathing dress and allow it to dry upon his per- 
son. ‘This we think the best plan, as it permits 
the deposit of the saline particles on the skin, 
and, by their stimulating action, insures reaction. 
Should the weather be cold, however, walk brisk- 
ly to the bathing-house, and rub the body well 
with a coarse towel or a flesh-brush until a 
healthy glow is thereby induced. Previous to 
drying the body in this manner, it is well to pour 
a bucket of fresh-water, or at least of salt-water, 
over the head, so as to avoid those troublesome 
headaches which so often affect the bather. It 
is to be regretted that our watering-places are 
not provided with the doache, such as is found 
at all European bathing-places. Not only does 
it prevent headache, but it lessens the force of 
the circulation of the blood in the head. 

The bather should never return to-the water, 
after finishing his bath, to wash the sand from 
his feet; remember that the extremities and 
particularly the feet are chilled, and the foot- 
bath only increases this condition. 

We have seen that the bather is conscious of 
two separate feelings of chill, ‘This is true also 
with respect to the reaction. ‘The first on enter- 
ing the water, the second on quitting it. . Upon 
the intensity of these sensations depends to a great 
extent the whole question as to what benefit one 
is to derive from the baths, and consequently too 
much atténtion can not be directed to whatever 
means we can employ to develop a healthy re- 
action. Many physiologists recommend exer- 
cise immediately after the bath, as much as the 
strength will allow without becoming unduly fa- 
tigued, in order to obtain all the benefits of the 
bathing. Some, however, carry this advice to 
such an extent as to waste in violent muscular 
exercise whatever strength they have gained by 
bathing. Others, on the contrary, go from the 
bath to rest, and avoid all exercise, which is 
equally bad. Moderate exercise is essential to 
those who are bathing in the ocean, since it is 
not only necessary to insure a perfect reaction, 
but is indispensable to aid in expending the su- 
perfluous energy which sea-water imparts. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


Physiologically considered, sea-baths are cold 
baths, but cold baths of a peqnuiiar kind, for the 
water of the ocean has during the summer a 
temperature varying essentially according to the 
shore on which it breaks. ‘This water being sa- 
line, is largely mineral, being besides possessed of 
a constant motion. By the reaction they deter- 
mine to the skin, by the tone they impart ‘to the 
whole economy, sea-baths place all the organs in 
condition to better fulfill their functions and give 
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to the human frame the greater power of resist- 
ing the influence of other stimulants. ‘Taken 
opportunely and with a sound discretion, sea- 
bathing furnishés the hydrotherapeutic agent in 
its greatest power. 

Indeed, what must not be the power and effi- 
cacy of an agent which counts by thousands its 
votaries restored to health, and this, too, in spite 
of all the faulty opinions and ignorant methods 
of application, let alone that numerous class who 
despise its action as but inoffensive, solely be- 
cause it is near at hand, within the reach of ev- 
ery one? 

And yet who does not see every succeeding 
year the deplorable consequences of the irrational 
or empiric use of sea-bathing in a number of 
people who, so far from being cured or relieved 
of their complaints, have actually suffered an ag- 
gravation of them? while others, strongly consti- 
tuted and actually in the enjoyment of full health, 
after having taken a few baths simply for pleas- 
ure or pastime’s sake, are reluctantly compelled 
to at last deny themselves entirely the pleasure 
they find in sea-bathing. Might it not be ar- 
gued that such individuals would be spared those 
unpleasant effects if sea-bathing were the inno- 
cent amusement and at once the universal pana- 
cea its unthinking advocates proclaim it ? 

It may be objected that many, not being ill 
when commencing to take sea-baths, do not nec- 
essarily become so by their use; we say this is 
anerror. Hippocrates himself it is who warns us 
that agents become salutary if disease has cre- 
ated certain morbid conditions in the individuals 
for whom they are intended, or hurtful if these 
conditions be not present. ‘These distinctions 
are not at all rare; we perceive their effects in 
the action of other therapeutic agents, such as 
mineral springs, at which nothing is more com- 
mon than to observe healthy persons drinking 
the waters with great detriment to their health, 
side by side with people debilitated by disease, 
and who for that reason can imbibe these same 
waters not only with impunity, but benefit. And 
this applies to sea-bathing as well. Some, by 
reason of their strong constitution, expose them- 
selves to a real danger. Others owe, not to the 
presence of a disease, since, perhaps, this does 
not exist in them, but to a congenital weakness 
which all possess to some degree, the advantage 
of being able to take sea-baths without suffering 
from them. 


RELIGIOUS INTELL GENCE 


Calendar. 


JULY. 

Sunday, 25.—St. James; Ninth Sunday afte! Trinity. 

AUGUST. 
Sunday, 1.—Tenth Sanday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 8.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Twelfth Sanday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %2.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, %4.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, %.—Fourteenth Sanday after Trinity. 
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THE English papers discuss at great length 
the audacity of Messrs. Moopy and Sankey in 
attempting to reach the Eton boys with their 
peculiar revival services. The (CAristian World 
(Non-conformist) thinks that the proposal to 
uddress the boys ‘‘had in it a touch of devout 
snobbishness.’’ The Guardian (State Church) 
tries to imagine what Dr. KeaTE, a once-famous 
head-master of Eton, would have said to such a 
proposition. Dr. KEATE, who is described as in 
mind **a compound of the lion and the turkey- 
cock,”’ and in appearance as made up “‘ of a red 
face and fiery eyes, surmounted with a three- 
cornered hat,’’ would, the Guardian believes, 
have turned Messrs. Moopy and Sankey incon- 
tinently out of his presence. The London 7itines 
ex presses the opinion thata preposterous amount 
of fuss has been made about the whole affuir, 
which is just the conclusion to which most Amer- 
icans will come. The governors of the college 
had the good sense to withdraw all objection to 
the attendance of the boys. 


The Synod of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, at its recent session, adopted reso- 
lutions declaring that ‘“‘nothing should be al- 
lowed to obscure, or interrupt, or divert atten- 
tion from the demand for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland as the only and final 
remedy for existing evils.”’ 


A deputation of the British Antislavery So 
ciety bas presented to the Sultan of Zanzibar an 
address in relation to the entire suppression of 
the slave-trade in his dominions. The reply of 
the Sultan dwelt on the difficulties of his posi- 
tion. He said: “A traffic of long stostinene 
having ramitications through a vast extent of 
country, can not be eradicated at once; and we 
feel assured that your society and the generous 
British people will appreciate the great difficul- 
ties which we have to contend with in this mat- 
ter, and the loss which has accrued to our isl- 
ands through the same. Still we are doing our 
best, and are intent on causing our people to 
carry it out.’’ The loss to the Sultan from the 
closing of the slave-market in Zanzibar is said to 
be £10,000 annually. 


On the 17th of June, 1846, Pius IX. assumed 
the papacy; the 17th of June, 1875, marked, 
therefore, his entrance upon the thirtieth year 
of his pontificate. Many persons called on him 
on that day to offer their congratulations. Some- 
thing having been said to him: of rumors of a 
reconciliation with Italy, the ‘Pope replied that 
‘they were not worthy of mention.” 


A statue has been erected at Bala, Wales, in 
honor of the Rev. THomas CHak.es, the found 
er of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It 
is of Campanella marble, seven feet in height, 
and was unveiled by a granddaughter of Mr. 
CHARLES, in the presence of a large assembly. 


The Irish Presbyterian Assembly at its recent 
meeting in Londonderry declared its firm adhe 
sion to the principle “of united non-sectarian 
education as opposed to the denominational 


system.’’ Statistics relating to elementary edu- 
cation in Ireland were presented, which showed 
the entire number of national schools to be 
7257, with an average attendance of 395,390. 
The percentage of mixed schools was said to be 
gradually increasing ; of these, 2754 were taught 
exclusively by Roman Catholic teachers, 1230 
exclusively by Protestant teachers, and 102 by 
Protestant and Catholic teachers jointly. 


The consecration of the Catholic world to the 
‘*Sacred Heart’’ on June 16 is an event which 
has been for some years foreshadowed. During 
the Vatican Council it was proposed, and et 
upon the attention of the Pope. Partial conse- 
crations of dioceses have already been sanction- 
ed. In November, 1874, the ‘‘ League of the Sa- 
cred Heart,’’ established at Bologna, circulated 
a petition asking for the consecration of the 
Catholic world to this devotion. All over En- 
rope the day was observed, and France especial- 
ly was dedicated to the Sacred Heart, at Mont- 
martre, by the Archbishop of Paris. The depu- 
ties present, however, did not formally represent 
the Assembly. 


The handing over of the Church of Notre 
Dame, in Geneva, to the Liberal ¢ ‘atholies was 
the occasion of a decided expression of popular 
feeling. M. Desnusses, the leader of the Liber- 
als, came to the gates, which had been fastened 
and sealed, accompanied bya lock-smith. While 
the lock-smith was at work the Catholic priests 
of the church came up and protested against the 
proceedings. The crowd resented the interfer- 
ence, and shouted, **‘ Down with them!’ * Throw 
them into the Rhone!’’ Ultimately the priests 
were removed by the gens-d’armes present. 


Though the general excitement for a long time 
created by the meetings of Messrs. Moopy and 
SaNKEY in London has measurably subsided, 
there is still no falling off in the attendance of 
the people at Camberwell, where they now are. 
Sunday, the 22d of June, completed the second 
year of their stay in Great Britain. Seven thou- 
sand persons were present at the eight-o’ clock 
service On that morning. 

The Quakers of England some years since sent 
the Queen of Madagascar a town clock. After 
much delay it has been placed on a tower near 
the Queen's pons, and keeps, it is said, excel- 
lent time. 


A lawyers’ monthly prayer-meeting has been 
in existence in London since 1852. Every year 
an anniversary is held: at the recent annual 
meeting Baron PoL_Lock was one of the number 
of speakers who delivered addresses. 


Ata recent meeting of the London Anthropo- 
logical Society Dr. CARTER BLAKE read a paper 
on Louise Lateav, the Belgian ecstatic. He 
showed that her fasting was a fraud, and her 
bleeding a natural phenomenon. Dr. Ricsaxp- 
SON at this meeting gave an instance of an En- 
lish lady who had applied to him for a spon- 
taneous bleeding from one hand, and had been 
cured by him, who could very readily have been 
put forward by Romanists as the subject of a 
iniracle. 


The authorities of Berlin have prohibited the 
in that city of the “ Ammergau 

’assion Play,’’ which has attracted so much no- 
tice of late years. 

The trouble about getting people decently 
buried in England breaks out on every side. 
The Rev. Hep vey, a rector in Sussex, 
not long since refused pe rmission for the per- 
formance of religious rites at the burial of a child 
in the grave-yard of his parish. The reason giv- 
en by him was that the child had not been bap- 
tized by a clergyman of the state Church. Mr. 
HEDLEY was subsequently rebuked by his bish- 
Op, and intormed that he had overstepped the 
law. As the father of the child expressed it, the 
little one ** was put into the ground like a cat 
or adog.”’ Such occurrences are creating at the 
present time great irritation in England. 

The imprisoned Bishop of Para (in Brazil) has 
revoked all the clerical appointments made by 
him in his diocese, in order to protect the par- 
ties from prosecution by the government for re- 
fusing to raise the interdicts. 


The Southern Presbyterian Assembly at its 
late meeting in St. Louis unaulnously adopted 
the following resolution : 

** Whereaa, General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States did, at its first organiza- 
tion in 1861, and also at various times since, finally and 
distinctly declare ite conviction as to the nature and 
function of the Charch of the Lord Jesus Chriet, es- 
pecially as to its non-secular and non-political char- 
acter; 

Whereaa, notwithstanding this, it may be that cer- 
tain expressions have been inadvertently admitted 
into some of the papers on our records which it is 
alleged are inconsistent with the well-considered and 
formal! views aforesaid ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That this subject he referred to a com- 
mittee of three, whose duty it shall be to make a care- 
ful examination, and make a report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, to the end that no vestige of any thing 
inconsistent with the clearly defined position of our 
Aseemblies may be left to impair the testimony of our 
Church upon this vital nameer: 

An invitation has been sent to Messrs. Moopy 
and SANKEY by a conference of missionaries in 
India to visit that -part of the British Empire. 
During the period of his stay in India the Rev. 
Mr. SOMERVILLE, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, preached nearly 400 times. He is quite 
sevenly years of aye. 


Despite the efforts of the British authorities 
in India to prevent the burning of widows at 
the funerals of their deceased husbands, cases 
Of suttee are now and then reported. Recently 
at Khera, a village in the p pos oe e of Oudh, the 
widow of a Brahmin gave herself up to death. 
‘* After the usual ceremonies,”’ says the Lucknow 
Witness, *‘ of bathing, anointing, and adorning, 
in lack of wood, a large pile of dried dung was 
heaped up, and in it the woman sat, with the 
corpse of her husband in her lap. Straw and 
other materials were added to the funeral pyre. 
She herself applied the flame, handed her by her 
nephew, and in a short time all was over. Suf 
focation doubtless ensued very quickly, but it 
was about three hours before the whole was re 
duced to ashes.”’ After reading these horrible 
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details, it is gratifying to know that the rela- 
tives of the woman and officials of the village 
were all arrested by their government. 


On the first Sunday of the suspension of Mr. 
Mackonocuie his pulpit (St. Alban’s, London) 
was filled by two of his friends. One of them, 
the Rev. Mr. STANTON, preached a very violent 
sermon. He exhorted the congregation to op- 
pose all repressive measures, ‘to form a solid 
square, shoulder to shoulder, jowl to jowl, knee 
to knee, and to resist to the very last the attack 
of the enemy. They would come howling and 
screaming upon them, but they would perish 
on the points of the bayonets.” A memorial 
to Mr. MACKONOCHIE was also adopted,"begging 
him not to alter the ritual of the church when 
his suspension has expired. 


As an illustration of the readiness of the col- 
ored people of the South to help themselves, we 
note the fact of their contributing liberally for 
the erection of a Protestant Episcopal church 
in New Orleans. Their minister, the Rev. 
G.M Bsr, is now in New York to solicit aid. 


Mr. Joun Murray, of London, has issued a 
translation of a most important pamphlet by 
Ewite pe Lave.ere, of Belyium, entitled 
estantism and Catholicism, in their Bearing upon 
the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations. Mr. Guap- 
STONE furnishes the introduction to the English 
edition in the form of a letter to the author. In 
this letter he advances an important thought, 
viz., that Rome can not be successfully resisted 
by religious indifferentism. ‘* There is an im- 
pression,”’ says the ex-Premier, ** which is not 
worthy to be called a conviction, but which 
holds the place of one, that indifferentism, skep- 
ticism, materialism, and pantheism, which for 
the moment are so fashionable, afferd among 
them an effectual defense against Vaticanism. 
But one has truly said that the votaries of that 
system have three elements of real strength, 
namely, faith, self-sacrifice, and the spirit of con- 
tinuity. None of the three are to be found in 
any of the negative systems; and you have just- 
ly and forcibly pointed out that these systems, 
through the feelings of re pugnance and alarm 
which they excite In many religious minds, are 
effectual allies of the Romanism of the day.” 

These are weighty words. The theme dis- 
cussed by M. LaveLeye has such an important 
bearing on the future of this country that we 
hope the pamphlet will be speedily*republished 
here. 
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‘Tur steamer Fanny was coming down the Upper 
Mississippi, ldaded with pig-lead. As she was going 
over a shoal place the pilot gave the signal to heave 
the le ad. The only man forward was a green Irish- 
man. ‘“* Why don't you heave the lead “Is it the 
lead, yer honor? Vhere to?” * Ove rboard, yun 
blockhead!” The Irishman snatched up one of the 
pigs of lead and threw it overboard; the mate, in «em- 
deavoring to prevent him, lost his balance and fell 
into the river. The captain, running to the deck, 
asked, Why don't you the lead and sing out 
how much water there is?” “ The bead is heaved, 
yer honor, and the mate's gone down to see how 
much water there ts.” 

Why are well-fed chickens like successful farmers ? 

—They are blessed with full crops. 


The most attentive man to bueines#® we ever knew 
was be who wrete on his shop door, **Gone to bury 
my wife; return in half an hour.” He wae no relation 
to the lawyer who put upon his office door, “ Be back 
in five ininutes,” and returned only aiter a pieasure 
trip of three weens. 

What is that which no man wants, which if any man 
have he would not part with for untold wealth 7—A 
bald head. 


“What under the sun can be the canee of that bell 
ringing to-day 7" said young Sam to hie friend, as they 
ached a country village. If | were to exprese an 
opinion on the subject,” returned Isaac, solemnly, “I 
ehould say it ie my deliberate convietion that some- 
body is pulling the rope.” 

A Frenchman le arning the "English language com- 
plained of the irregularity of the verb “to go,” thé 
Se sgecey tenae of which some wag had written out for 
iim as followa: “I go; thou starteet; he departa;: we 
lay trac ks, you cut sticks; they absequatulate or ske- 
daddle.” 

An Irish post-boy, having driven a gentleman a long 
stage during torrents of rain, was asked if he waa not 
very wet. ‘“‘Arrah, I wouldn't care about bein’ very 
wet, if I wasn’t so very dry, yer honer.” 


A man ia said to se absent-minded when he thinks 
he has left his watch at home, and takes it out of his 
pocket to see if he has time to returm home and get it. 


A man lately made application fer ineurance on a 
building situated in a vi Ms age where there was ne fire- 
engine. He was asked, “ What are the facilities’ in 
your vill age for extinguishing fire?” ‘“ Well, it rains 
sometimes,” he replied, with great simplicity. 


“There, John, that's twice you've come home and 
forgotten that lard.” ‘“* La, mother, it wa@ so greasy 
that it slipped my mind.” 

Some one, evidently a novice, propounds the follow- 
ing: “ Why do they do up so mueh more of pears, 
peaches, and «mall fruits now thaa formerly 7"—Be- 
cause they “ can.” 

— 

“ Wanten—A female who has a knowledge of fitting 
boots of good moral character.” We senppose boots of 
a good moral character means those that are well soled. 

The most laconic will on record is that-of a man 
who died in 1769. It rune thus: “I have nothing; I 
owe @ greal Gomt—the reat I give to the poor.” 

- 

A young man of —_ education and business talent 
had oceasion to apply to a justi e & take acknowledg- 
ment of a deed—one of those * knewing”™ justices who 
can decide knotty points of law for attorneys, and give 
instructions to juries afterthe style of the eircuit padge. 
Always ready to impart knowledge, he took up the 
deed, after filling up t the writing, ta#x plain to his youn 
friend the difficult and technical words. “ V-i-z, ‘eaid 
the learned justice, ‘‘ means phiz er face, and signifies 
that what follows is as plain as a man’s face; and this 
big word, sub-ee-quent-ly"—casting up his eves from 
the paper with a dignified and ksowing look, and an 
emphatic jerk of the head-—** means before.” 

One day, at a farm-house, a wag saw an old gobbler 

trving to eat the strings of some night-capes that lay on 


the grase to bleach. ‘** That,” said he, “is what I call 
ak attempt to introduc e cotton into Turkey. 
—— 


A man being seeeantenent with on account of his 
wife's running away, said, “Don't pity me till she 
comes back again.” 
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HUGH MELTON: 


Story. 
By KATHARINE KING, 


Avtnor or “Our Detracument,” “Tuk Queen oF 
THE REGIMENT,” ETO, 
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CHAPTER III. 
A THIEF IN THE DARK, 


““Sucn an extraordinary thing has happened 
to me,’ said Captain James at mess a few weeks 
after the race. ** ‘Tell me, did any of you fel- 
lows see any one going into or out of my room 
vesterday while I was out?” He addressed the 
table generally, and looked ruffled and annoved 
as he spoke; a most unusual thing with that 
laziest and most good-tempered of men. 

We all looked up, and Melton, trom the other 
end of the table, called out, ** I was in vour 
room for @ minute or two yesterday afternoon, 
to fetch a book you told me EF would find there. 


Why, what's up ? 

** Oh, it wasn’t-you T meant; but any of the 
servants, or people of that kind? You remem- 
her my telling you the dav before vesterday of 
the curious letter I had received from that fellow 
Griffin, who had absconded and let me in for a 
bill [ had backed for him, inclosing me bank- 
notes to the value of the £500 for which I had 
been let in. Well, I intended to have lodged 
that ag Cox's yesterday; but not being able to 
resist the temptation of a day's shooting unex- 
pectedly offered, I went out, leaving it in my 
alesk. ‘To-day, when I went to look for it: it 
was gone clear and clean, leaving me without 
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any clew by which I can trace it, as I had for- 
gotten to take the numbers of the notes.” 

‘** By Jove, that is too bad! It must be look- 
ed into,” growled Major Porter through his bristly 
red mustache, and coloring up at the bare thought 
that such a thing should have happened in his 
regiment, while every one’s face round the table 
expressed in various degrees more or less con- 
cern, 

‘** Did you see any signs of the room having 
been disturbed, or did it look just as usual when 
you went in?’ asked James, after a pause, of 
Melton. 

Hugh smiled, as did many others round the 
table ; for it was well known that James, besides 
being the most indolent man in the regiment, 
was very probably, in right of that attribute, also 
the most disorderly, his room always presenting 
an appearance that conveyed to one’s mind the 
idea’of a Bedlamite’s paradise. A boot in one 
corner, a sword in another, a regimental coat ly- 
ing here, a pair of trowsers there, pipes strewing 
the floor as though sown broadcast over it, the 
above-mentioned desk lying open topsy-turvy 
under the table, its contents fluttering playfully 
about the room as the summer breeze floated in 
through the open window—these were a few of 
the most ordinary appearances of the chamber ; 
so that it was no wonder Hugh smiled as he an- 
swered, ‘I did not observe any thing wnusual 
in the appearance of the room, but—” Here he 
stopped and hesitated for a moment. 

But what?” asked James, 

** But that might be,” continued Hugh, still 
with a slight shade of embarrassment, ‘* because 
what would be unusual in other YOOms would not 
be unusual there.” 

This remark was greeted with a general sup- 
pressed smile, And was thought to be a hit atthe 
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captain; but notwithstanding that, a certain un- 
easiness in Hugh's manner might have led one 
to think that his mind was occupied with more 
important matters than his friend's disorderly 
habits. 

James, however, whether it was meant as a 
hit or not, took it with his usual good humor, 
saying, ‘* Ah, true, I dare say my room is not 
quite as dandified as those of you other fellows ; 
but, now, what do you advise me to do about my 
money ?” 

Every one was eager offering advice, some 
urging one plan, some another; not that any of 
their plans seemed likely to tend to the ultimate 
object of securing the thief, but at least it made 
the speaker be listened to with a certain amount 
of attention while enunciating his opinion, and 
afterward—why, it was another's turn to speak, 
and he was forgotten. However, after nearly 
an hour's excited talk, it was found we were no 
nearer hitting on a plan for the recovery of the 
money or the discovery of the robber, as we were 
all strongly against bringing in a detective from 
Scotland Yard on account of the scandal it would 
give rise to; and it was determined only that 
each one among us should keep a watch on all 
articles of value in our possession, with the idea 
that if there was any thief among the servants, 
one such successful haul would not satisfy him, 
and he would soon be at it again. 

Days passed away, but nothing transpired that 
could in any way give a clew to this most dis- 
agreeable business; and then days passed into 
weeks, but still every thing remained in just as 
unsatisfactory a state as at first. At last one 
day, about two weeks after the event, as I was 
sitting looking at the papers in the news-room, I 
heard several voung fellows using Hugh's name 
in a way I didn't quite like, though at first I 
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hardly caught what they meant. 
ing, and listened. 

‘** At any rate, you'll admit,” said young Tuf- 
ton, a newly joined ensign of the most cubbish 
appearance—*' at any rate, you'll admit it was 
odd, Melton’s being in the room that after- 
noon.” 

**Tt would have been still more odd,” said I, 
rising, while I restrained with a violent effort my 
inclination to take the young snob by the neck 
and pitch him out of the room—“ it would have 
been still more odd had he been in the room and 
had not mentioned it. And now once for all, 
gentlemen, whoever dares to breathe a word of 
the kind you have just been uttering before me 
must recollect that I shall consider all such 
speeches as direct insults to myself, and shall 
take measures accordingly.” 

‘*No, Cairnsford, this is my. .affair,” said.a 

grave voice behind me, while a hand was laid on 
my shoulder. ‘*I heard what these gentlemen 
were saying as I came into the room, and I warn 
them that any remarks reflecting on my honor 
will require to be vindicated and upheld in a way 
they may not wish.” 
‘**You forget,” said Tufton, with a sneer, 
that to people suspected of appropriating what 
does not belong to them it is not considered nec- 
essary to offer satisfaction. Indeed, as gentle- 
men we eouldn’t do it.” 

I was looking at Hugh, and saw the blood 
mount in a hot flush over his face, and a steel- 
blue light gleam in his dark eves, as with a bound 
like a panther he sprang forward, and before the 
imprudent vouth could stir, he was held fast by 
the collar in Hugh's musenlar grasp. Melton 


I stopped read- 


carried in his hand a strong cutting whip (he 
had just come in from riding Spitfire), and rais- 
ing it, while the frightened youth vainly strug- 


gled to get free, he appeared about to administer 
a correction which, however severe, the cub had 
certainly merited. I was, however, for his own 
sake about to interfere, and beg him not to yield 
to an impulse of passion, when, dropping his 
whip, Melton flung the struggling sub violently 
from him, saying, 

‘You are not worth it; the lesson would be 
lost on such as you. Stay,” he added, in a com- 
manding voice, as thoroughly crest-fallen Tufton 
was trying to sneak out of the room, ‘‘let me 
hear who put this honorable idea into your head, 
for I don't believe your brains would ever have 
invented it without assistance,” 

** Ah,” said the cub, brightening up, as he 
thought of bringing more influential names than 
his own into the same scrape, ‘‘ I heard Captain 
Cameron saying he thought it odd, and that he 
wondered Captain James had not inquired more 
particularly of you at what time you had been 
there, how long you had staid, where vou got 
the book, and all the rest of it; and Leyton, 
with whom he was talking, said such an idea 
would never have entered into his head, but 
that now it was talked of it certainly did appear 
suspicious,” 

**So, then, Cameron is the gentleman to 
whom [ am indebted for these insinuations,” 
said Hugh, slowly, with a puzzled look on his 
indignant face that graduallygssumed a more de- 
termined and convinced expression, while even 
his very lips grew white, and the veins in his 
forehead swelled with some hidden emotion, 
‘* You may go,” he continued, turning to Tufton, 
‘‘and remember, though you may think yourself 
above giviig me satisfaction, I can get it out of 
you in sueh fashion as may make you wish you 
had been a little less particular.” 

‘Tufton slunk off, looking very much like a 
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whipped hound, and then Melton, turning to the 
rest of us, said, 

** Now, gentlemen, after all that has passed, it 
is necessary that I should see Cameron, and find 
out what foundation that puppy had for mixing 
my name up in this affair. There is no doubt 
he will be willing to give such an explanation as 
will satisfy me, and explain his meaning to have 
been void of offense.” So saying, he walked 
quickly out of the room, and we saw him take 
the way to Cameron's quarters. What occurred 
there | did not hear for many a long month aft- 
er; but as this seems the proper place for it, I 
ahall relate what happened, just as Hugh after- 
ward told me. 

When he entered Cameron's room that gen- 
tleman was looking over some papers, but on 
seeing who his visitor was, he shuffled them 
quickly out of sight and looked up impatiently. 

‘**Cameron,” began Hugh, ‘* that young snob 
Tufton has been making some very offensive in- 
sinuations about me, and he gives vou out as the 
person from whom he heard them. He said just 
now in the reading-room, before Cairnsford and 
others, that you had said it was a suspicious cir- 
cumstance my being the only person in James's 
room the day those notes were stolen. I was 
very near giving the young fellow the hiding he 
richly deserved, and I promised the others you 
would explain your words to have been either 
entirely altered or their meaning taken up in a 
way you did not intend.” 

And why shouldn't I intend it?” answered 
Cameron, impudentiy. ‘*I do think it a sus- 
picious cirewmstance ; and if you're innocent, by 
Jove you're awfully unlucky, for no one would 
believe it.’ 

Hugh stepped forward and seized him by the 


arm, turning his face as he did so full to the 
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light; it was an accidental movement, but for 
all that it helped the dénouement of the scene. 

“You can't think that,” he said, sternly ; 
‘<vou know me too well to credit sach an accu- 
sation, even if you dared make it.” 

Here he stopped, for a sudden, and to Mel- 
ton’s upright heart an awful, change came over 
the face turned full to his, it was a look of guilt 
and terror and abject cowardice, that brouglit at 
once conviction to the beholder’s mind. Melton 
drew away his hand from Cameron's arm with 
a kind of loathing wonder depicted on his ex- 
pressive face. 

‘** You were the thief!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You! 
Oh, I had not thought of any thing so bad as 
this: it is too terrible;” and he turned away, 
partly that he might not see the cringing, terror. 
stricken being before him, partly that be might 
have time to collect his thoughts and decide on 
a course of action. 

‘*Qh,” cried Cameron, mistaking his move- 
ment, and fearing he was about to go off and 
proclaim his discovery, ‘‘ for the love of Heaven 
don't tell! I was in sore need; all the money I 
had won did not quite pay my debts, and there 
was one man to whom I owed £400 who would 
have arrested me in a day or two more, and 
then, though my marriage would perhaps hardly 
have been broken off, it would have caused a 
scandal that would have pained Maud; and in- 
deed her father might have taken any measures. 
I could not bear it; and knowing where this 
money was, I was unable to resist the tempta- 
tion, and took it. He could well spare it, and I 
intended to pay it back on my marriage ; indeed 
I did,” he added, with vehement asseveration, 


seeing, no doubt, in Hugh’s face that he did not 


believe that last statement. 

** My duty is only too clear,” answered Hugh ; 
**T must tell James what I know. I could nev- 
er have believed it, Cameron, and am indeed 
sorry for you; but I must do what I feel to be 
right.” 

“Yes, and be asked for your proofs,” sneered 
Cameron, who, driven to desperation, now de- 
termined to put a bold face on it and brazen the 
matter Out. ‘*I think you forget all about them, 


but they are very necessary, I can assure you.” 


My word is as good as yours, and I have taken 
good care you should be under suspicion already. 
Any thing you may say of me will only confirm 
the rumors afloat about yourself, as every one 
will think you accuse me to try and divert atten- 
tion from your own proceedings.” 

It was too true, and for a moment Hugh was 
almost overwhelmed by the desperate situation 
in which he found himself. He had too great 
command over himself, however, to show how 
deeply his enemy’s arrows had penetrated, and 
after a moment's silence, during which time he 
reflected that he must dare all or lose all, he re- 
solved from his knowledge of Cameron’s ante- 
cedents to draw a bow at a venture, and see what 
success would follow his audacity. 

** Proofs!” he repeated, with a light, confident 
Jangh that had a touch of cynicism in its tone. 
**T haven't got them now, but I can have them 
before night-fall. It will only be necessary to 
frighten your friend Mr. Solomons into letting 
us look among his entries for your last payment. 
The amount was £400, I think, and the time 
about ten days ago—” 
but Cameron interrupted him. 


**Are you the devil in person, or have you | 


been reading my papers, Melton?” he asked. 
‘**Curse vou! What do you mean by meddling 
in my affairs ?” 

‘** You seem to forget,” answered Hugh, quiet- 
ly, satisfied that he had got the clew to this af- 
fair, “‘ that you began the matter by interfering 
with my honor and good name. In my attempt 
to vindicate these I have discovered what is to 
me an indescribably painful secret, which, how- 
ever, can now be a secret no longer, as I feel it 
to be my duty to acquaint James at once with 
all I have found out.” 

‘* Melton, for Heaven's sake have a little 
pity!” wildly entreated Cameron. ‘‘ Consider the 
shame and sorrow you will quse my intended 
bride; for her sake, if you are a man, spare me. 
I swear solemnly never to commit such an action 
again, and to restore the money with interest as 
soon as I can get such a sum together.” 

At the mention of Cameron's intended bride 
Hugh's face paled, and his lips quivered with an 
emotion he could not repress as he thought of 
her whom he loved united to such a reptile as 
this before him. 

Cameron saw the change in his countenance, 
and quick as light divining its cause, saw in it a 
ray of hope, while it aroused in him a bitter ha- 
tred of the man who loved his beautiful betroth- 
ed, and to whom, his heart told him, she was not 
perhaps as indifferent as she might be. 

Following up this ray of hope, he continued 
driving in the wedge deeper where he saw the 
point had penetrated. ‘**'Think,” he said, “of 
Maud. I admi.,/ am most unworthy of her, 
but she does not know it; she believes me to be 


all she would wish me to be, and it would break 


her heart could she see to what depths I have 
fallen in my struggle to clear away those'debts 
that raised impediments to cur union. Think 
of her, so tenderly loved, so carefully reared, so 
noble and so upright in all ner feelings, wither- 
ing slowly away under the disgrace, or dying of 
the shock, of finding out that the man she loved 
was branded with the stigma of theft.” 

As Cameron, in hurried, breathless words, 
drew this picture of Maud Meares s atfection for 
him and her anguish at his shame, Hugh turned 
away with a half-uttered sob that was lieard only 
too distinctly by the man beside him, who men- 
tally registered a vow that, when his opportuni- 
ty occurred, he would make the fellow pay well 
for his audacity in daring to love his (Cameron's) 
betrothed. For this time however, his elo- 
quence prevailed ; for after a pause Hugh turn- 
ed slowly, and facing him, said, ‘‘I could de- 
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spise myself for being in any way partner in your 
guilt, and in not telling what I know I am ina 
way partner in it. But because you have praved 
me by a power I can not resist, | spare you this 
once, on condition that you shall not marry Miss 
Meares before the expiration of two years; and 
if before that time has elapsed I hear of any oth- 


er such acts on your part, I shall proclaim all I 


He would have gone on, | 


know, which will have the effect of at once put- 
ting an end to your engagement; for however 
well Miss Meares may love you, oue of her prin- 
ciples would never consent to marry a man ac- 
cused of such a crime as yours. In the mean 
time, I shall procure the money and send it 
anonymously to Captain James, you giving me 
four note of hand for the sum, to be paid before 
this time next year; also, I must insist on your 
explaining publicly at mess those words relative 
to myself, overheard by young Tufton, which 
have been going the round of the camp greatly 
to my prejudice. You will easily find some 
plausible way for giving them an innocent mean- 
ing. Give me your acknowledgment for £500, 
That will do; James shall have it to-morrow. 
Remember our conditions.” 

Then, without deigning to bestow a glance on 
his crest-fallen companion, Hugh left the room, 
and presently rejoined me, saying all was right ; 
notwithstanding which assertion, his grave, sad 
looks raised a doubt in my mind that all was 
as right as he said. 

That day at mess, Cameron, whose face bore 
no evidence of the crisis he had just passed 
through, said, carelessly, ** By-the-way, ‘Tufton, 
you must have strangely misconceived a remark 
you heard me make the other day, or else you 
can not have heard it properly. 1 said I consid- 
ered it strange that Captain Melton, having been 
some little time in the room looking for a book, 
should neither have disturbed the thief nor seen 
any appearance of the desk having been tamper- 
ed with, and I certainly wonder Captain James 
had not questioned*him more closely as to the 
aspect of the room, and the time at which he 
went there, with a view to finding out what peo- 
ple were likely to be about at that particular 
hour. It seems you have been drawing dis- 
agreeable conclusions from those very harmless 
and natural remarks. I trust you will not do so 
in future, and I hope Melton will accept my 
apology for having uniutentionally given rise to 
slanderous reports.” 

Melton muttered something about ‘‘ Certain- 
ly,” and ** Pray say no more about it;” but his 
face was grave and annoyed; while T'ufton look- 
ed wretchedly sat upon, and didn't seem to know 
whether to leave the room or remain where he 
was. 

So that matter was, or ought to have been, set- 
tled; but as we all know, it is far easier to set 
bad reports going than to stop them once they 
get afloat; and more than once I perceived after 
this some of the younger fellows, who had not 
yet learned to know and esteem Melton’s char- 
acter, and others who, though older and know- 
ing better, yet hated: him because his pure and 
noble life shamed theirs, whispering together in 
a mysterious manner, always stopping suddenly 
when either Hugh or I approached them ; a pre- 
caution which was certainly wise, as I doubt 
whether either of us would have heard their dis- 
course with patience, 

The golden autumn days flew by quickly. I 
had one or two good days among the stubble 
and turnips, while Hugh worked away with un- 
remitting vigor at his beloved art; it was his 
companion and friend, his solace in trouble, his 
inspiration in joy. Always busy, his fingers 
seemed never to flag, his mind never to weary of 
it; and I often envied the marvelous power of 
forgetting his griefs in a fairy-land of his own 
creation that he seemed to possess. And yet not 
forgetting; I am wrong in using that expres- 
sion. Properly speaking, he did not forget his 
griefs; he bore them with a calm fortitude that 
rose more from deep strong feeling well controlled 
than from any other cause, and he would set him- 
self to work in order that constant occupation 
might prevent his mind from dwelling on its 
troubles, and eating itself away in useless re- 
pining. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CROQUET PARTY. 


Ir was during that short golden summer we 
generally have in the beginning of October— 
when the leaves don their gayest colors, crimson 
and bronze, scarlét and glowing yellow, when 
the hills are hazy in the distance, and a bluish 
vapor hangs over moor and upland—that Hugh, 
I, and several of the others, Cameron among the 
number, were invited to thé last croquet party of 
the season at Lady A ’s charming place, six 
miles out of Aldershot on the London road. 

We were asked at three o'clock to play cro- 
quet until five-o clock tea, after which those who 
liked might play again, or stroll in the grounds 
until six o'clock, when we were to dine, and end 
the evening by dancing. Hugh was not able to 
go early with me, but he promised to follow in 
time for the dance; so Cameron, I, and one or 
two others went before, to assist at the croquet 
and get as much fun out Of the day as circum- 
stances permitted, it being generally feared among 
us that before long we should be ordered out to 
India, and have to bid a long farewell to the 
pleasures and pastimes of ** merrie England.” 

The croquet went off in much the usual way ; 


& great amount of flirtation, leavened by the | 


smallest possible modicum of croquet. By-the- 
way, if there is any thing I detest, it is that habit 
of pretending to do one thing, while all the time 
you are doing another, and would not for the 
world give an iota of¢attention to the object on 
which you are supposed to be engaged. 

Why not call an entertainment like the one in 
question a flirtation party? It would be a great 


deal more true than its present name, and would 
at least afford people the satisfaction of knowing 
what they were going for. Now if a real lover 
of croquet goes for croquet’s sake, he finds noth- 
ing is farther from the thoughts of most of the 
company than attending to their game; and if 
he goes for the other thing, it is an awful bore to 
be interrupted in the midst of kis most flattering 
speech by, ** It’s the red ball to play now,” or, 
**Come now, C——, it’s your turn.” 

At five o'clock we went in to tea, in the little 
room that overlooks the croquet ground, and 
which you enter thence by the window. The 
evening was lovely; the air balmy as in June; 
the blue shadows settling down so peacefully on 
the surrounding landscape, the purple and gold 
clouds of sunset casting their burnished light on 
wood and hill in such changeful and gorgeous 
beauty that I could not tear myself from the 
scene, and remained outside leaning against the 
open window listening to the bavardage inside, 
and feasting my eyes in a kind of delicious lazy 
dream. I was standing sideways, so that I 
could, by a very slight movement of the head, 
either see into the room or gaze at will over the 
wide expanse of country spread out before me. 
Suddenly I heard a voice I knew and disliked 
(it belonged to a young lady of the neighbor- 
hood, fast, and a good croquet player, with whom 
it was rumored Solace was desperately smitten) 
exclaim : 

‘Isn't there a Captain Melton in your regi- 
ment, Captain Cameron? The man there are 
all those curious stories about, I mean ?” 

**'There is a Captain Melton,” he answered ; 
** but to what stories do you refer, Miss Bruce ?” 

**Oh, you know very well,” she replied, 
**though I suppose you who are in the same 
regiment don't like repeating them. I mean 
those stories about some money he took, or at 
least is strongly suspected of having taken, out 
of Captain James's room. They say the money 
has been returned since, and | dare say that is 
true ; for when he found himself suspected, he 
was no doubt afraid to keep it.” 

I remained stupeftied, unable to utter a word for 
a minute, sO great was my astonishment, first at 
such a rumor being for a minute believed and 
repeated, and secondly, at its having attained such 
notoriety. Before, however, Cameron could an- 
swer, or I could interpose, a clear musical voice 
from the other end of the room said, distinctly : 

** It is false, the vilest fabrication ever invent- 


ed by slanderous tongues. None but those who | 


envy Captain Melton his good reputation would 
have dared to coin so base a calumny.” 

I turned whence the voice proceeded, and 
there, with her head erect, her dark eyes flashing, 
and her whole face flushed with generous and 
indignant feeling, sat Miss Meares. I had not 
observed her on the croquet ground, and yet she 
must have been out, as a lace shawl was thrown 
across her shoulders, and a dainty hat, that seem- 
ed composed almost entirely of white curling feath- 
ers, lay beside her on the sofa. 

Cameron's face was not pleasant to look at as 
he glanced at his betrothed; but before he could 
speak, Miss Bruce said, with the nearest approach 
to a sneer she could venture on when addressing 
a lady of so much importance as Miss Meares: 

** Dear me, how very fortunate Captain Melton 
is in having such an advocate! But those things 
are said of him, nevertheless.” 

** Miss Meares is right,” interrupted Cameron; 
‘“* Hugh Melton is a very good sort of fellow, 
and | am sure he has done nothing wrong, though 
it is true those curious stories are afloat. I won- 
der greatly what gave rise to them; it must have 
been some trifling indiscretion on his part.” 

** Pardon me,” said I, here stepping into the 
room (he hadn't noticed me before, as his back 
was toward the window, and it was good to see 
his face when he found I had been listening to 
his vindication of his absent comrade—a vindica- 
tion carefully calculated to deepen in the minds 
of his hearers the impression that something 
was wrong, and that Captain Cameron was a 
very good fellow to take up the cudgels for him 
at all)—** pardon me, but you ought not to won- 
der how these reports arose, as you are perfectly 
well aware that it was through some foolish re- 
marks of yours, for which you were obliged to 
apologize publicly as soon as you were known to 
be the author of them.” ; 

** Ah, ves; I remember that,” he stammered, 
greatly confused, ‘* But I don’t think all these 
rumors arose from that.” Here he stopped and 
busied himself in handing tea, looking all the 
time dreadfully small. 

As for me, arming myself with a cup of tea, I 
marched straight up to Miss Meares, and pre- 
sented it to her. While she was drinking it I 
could not resist showing my appreciation of her 
gallant defense of Hugh, and said : 

**"The absent have a true friend in you, Miss 
Meares, and you were right in every word you 
said, for a nf$re upright and noble fellow than 
Melton does not exist.” 

She glanced up brightly. ‘‘I am so glad you 
agree with me; I can not tell you how indignant 
I felt at hearing such vile aspersions of his good 
name, made by those who neither know him nor 
are capable of comprehending or appreciating 
him did they know him, Are you a friend of 
his ?” 

‘*I am proud to think that I am one of his 
most intimate friends,” I answered. ‘** Kver 
since he joined we have kept together, and every 
day only increases my liking for him.” 

‘*Ah, then you must be Captain Cairnsford, 
of whom I have heard him speak. I am very 
glad to make your acquaintance. Captain Mel- 
ton has talked so much about you, I had quite a 
curiosity to see you.’ 

As she said this she glanced at me somewhat 
critically, so much so that I felt inclined to ask 
her if she approved of his choice of a friend, 
when I saw Hugh enter the room, having just 
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not become immediately taken up by Miss 
Meares s presence, I went over to where he wag 
talking to our hostess, and persuaded him to 
come out for a stroll through the grounds, which 
were very prettily laid out, and looked most jp. 
viting that mild October evening. We strolled 
about for some time, I smoking, Hugh rhapso- 
dizing over the beauties of the SOrekeouUs autumnal 
landscape, with its brilliant tints and hazy dis. 
tance, till at length, finding a most inviting 
moss-covered seat near the house, and com. 
manding a beautiful view, though itself hidden 
from observation, we sat down for a few minutes 
before returning to dine and begin the business 
of the evening—flirtation and dancing. 

Suddenly we heard voices talking, which J 
immediately recognized as those of Miss Meares 
and Captain Cameron. My companion knew 
them also, as I saw from the contraction of his 
brow and quivering of his firmly compressed 
lips. ‘They were passing along a path at the 
foot of the hill, on the top of which we weré 
seated ; but as we were under the shadow of the 
trees, and the evening was already darkening, 
they did not see us. ‘Their voices rang out dis- 
tinctly on the evening air, so that we could not 
help hearing every word they were saying. We 
would have beaten a retreat, but that was not 
possible without confronting them, which neither 
Hugh nor I wished to do. ‘The’best thing under 
the circumstances seemed to be sitting still, as 
they would soon pass out of ear-shot. She was 
saying, ** Why did you not speak out more bold. 
ly for your comrade, Captain Melton, to-day ? 
Only that I believe you honorable and upright as 
the day, I should have thought you did not wish to 
clear him from the imputation, your vindication 
was so feeble. I know well it was surprise at 
the charge, and not any unworthy motive, that 
mage your reply so unsatisfactory ; but tell me, 
what§did Captain Cairnsford mean by saying 
that Some foolish remarks of yours had given 
rise to the reports ?” 

I should think Cameron’s face must have been 
a study for a physiognomist at this question. 
However, he answered, in his most silky tones: 

** Cairnsford alluded to my having said I won- 
dered Captain James had not questioned Melton 
as to the hour at which he was in his room, and 
so on, with a view to finding out who were likely 
to be about at that particular time. I was over- 
heard saying this, which was surely innocent 
enough, by ‘lufton, a young snob lately joined, 
who chose to build a, whole host of slanderous 
rumors on it, and set them floating about the 
camp; but I was not to blame for it.” 

*““Of course not,” she answered; ‘*I am so 
glad you have been able to explain that, for I 
may now confess | had a kind of uneasy feeling 
from your manner. I don't think I doubted you, 
and yet I feared if, after all, vou might not be 
such a man as I fancied you; for you know well 
my determination never to marry one in whose 
truth and honor I have not the most implicit 
confidence.” 

As she said this Melton seized my arm, and 
said, hoarsely, 

**Come away; I can not hear any more, or I 
shall think myself a villain for not telling her at 
once what I know about this man, and I can not, 
for 1 am bound by a promise.” 

He dragged me away after him, taking the 
direction that led from the house, so that after 
about ten minutes hurried stumbling through 
the tangled shrubbery and long damp grass we 
arrived at the demesne wall, on the outside of 
which ran the high-road. Here he stopped and 
turned toward me, his face pale with contending 
passions and quivering with emotion, still visible 
in the now deepening- twilight, as he said: 

**T can't go back to that house to-night, Char- 
lie; make my excuses to Lady A _ 


Then, 
seeing | was about to urge him, he added, ** Don't 
ask me. 1 can not look in that innocent face 
and think that I am concealing from her what 
so nearly affects her happiness. I can't tell you 
either, or I would ask your advice. I am cut 
off from all help, and must let matters take their 
course. It is very hard, but my own folly has 
caused it all.” 

He laughed bitterly as he spoke, and vaulting 
over the wall, was gone in a moment. I re- 
mained for a few minutes rooted to the spot, 
musing deeply. At such times as this, when his 
self-restraint for a moment gave way, I could see 
how passionate his love was, stirring every fibre 
of his sensitive nature into action, and I could 
guess how intense were his sufferings at witness- 
ing the happiness of his successful rival. Slowly 
I returned to the house, thinking over this most 
unfortunate business, and mentally stigmatizing 
the young lady as a mercenary coquette, and the 
whole of them together as a set of impracticable 
fools. 

I made Hugh's excuses to Lady A--—, and 
then joined the laughing, talking groups assem- 
bled, waiting for dinner to be announced ; but all 
my former appreciation of Miss Meares had van- 
ished, and | scrupulously avoided entering into 
conversation with her. After dinner the dancing 
began. I watched her without appearing to do 
so, and saw that she appeared absent and dis- 
traite, though she continued dancing with con- 
siderable energy with Cameron and others. 

I don't cave much for dancing, though when 
I find myself in a ball-room I generally go at it 
with a will, and do my duty in that line, as En- 
gland, represented by her numerous spiristerhood, 
expects; still | contess that now and then, when 
you meet with an exceptionally good partner and 
are moving to the music of a first-rate band, there 
is real enjoyment in it, and in spite of my newly 
conceived aversion to the beautiful heiress, I 
could not help thinking the Blue Danube Waltz 
with her for a partner would be pleasant. What 
an amount of nonsense the most sensible man 
talks at a ball, and what an appalling number 
of flirtations the most stony-hearted individual 


driven over; and thinking it better he should | plunges into to the music of a swinging waltz, 
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or under the still more potent intluence of Cham- | position was looked for from the less fanatical 


pagne and lobster salad: | 
I fancy I did as much in that line as any body 
else that night, though I don't now remember 
very clearly who most attracted my attention ; 
but I do know that I Jeft Lady A——'s at five 
o'clock a.M. With a very distinct idea that it was 
the pleasantest ball I had ever begn at, and that 
if all my partners resembled Miss M. Rogers, I 
should not find dancing such a bore as I some- 
times did. Any thing so delightful as that ball 
must of necessity be followed up by unmitigated 
disagreeables ; so that, though intensely disgust- 
ed, | was hardly surprised, when I made my ap- 
pearance at three o'clock p.m. that day, to hear 
we had received the route for India, and were 
to embark in a day or two on board H.MLS. 
Echo at Gravesend. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.]} 


BEN HADED AND THE DERVISH. 
Ben Hapep is weary, the day is spent, 

When near him he seee a dervish's tent. 

‘*"Neath this good man’s roof | will rest my head, 
For night o’er the earth is creeping. 

I'll loose my camel,” Ben Haded said, 

commit him to Allah's keeping.” 

‘You are welcome, O chief, to rest you here; 
The desert is cold, and the night draws near; 

But if you would have your beast to ride 

When the dawn shall end your sleeping, 

Friend, tie thy camel,” the dervish cried, 

‘‘And commit him to Allah's Keeping.” 


THE ULTRAMONTANES IN OH1O. 

‘INCINNATI has long been one of the chief 
cénitres of ukramontanism, and its ** Catholic 
vote” is apparently held in rigid obedience by its 
bishop and its papal press. Even its German 
Catholics have lost that independent spirit which 
sometimes marks them in Europe, and their 
great charitable association, composed of dele- 
gates from the chief cities of the Union, has given 
in its adhesion to the ultramontane policy. ‘he 
priest selects or excludes its members. It has 
been converted into an extensive league for the 
suppression of the common schools. No one can 
be a member of this charitable association, or en- 
joy its benefits, who sends his children to these 
heretical seminaries. ‘The Germans are to be 
foreed into the Irish faction of Bishops M*Quaip 
and Ryan, and are to be made, if possible, as 
restless and as dangerous to tle peace of the 
community as that excitable race which seems 
just now every where proclaiming its wrongs 
and its persecutions. Possibly the ultramontane 
leaders may fail in their plans altogether, and 
may find that the German Catholics of Ohio are 
not to be drawn into a close union with the open 
enemies of their father-land, and it will be a cu- 
rious study to observe in the future politics of 
that State how far German Americans can be 
subjected and overawed by the threats of excom- 
muhication and the terrors of their Church. 
Independence and self-respect have always been 
the characteristics of the German intellect. Free- 
dom and progress have come to us from our Ger- 
man ancestors. It would, indeed, be a remark- 
able event, therefore, if in the New World the 
German should once more assume the chains of 
priesteraft, and submit to a spiritual despotism 
which he had been the chief means of destroying 
inthe Old. Yet the ultramontanes in Ohio have 
evidently no fear of any revolt among the Ger- 
man population against their rigid rule. ‘They 
promise to the Democratic leaders ** the solid, un- 
broken Catholic vote.”” Germans and Irish are 
to march together to the polls. ‘lhe ** Church” 
commands, its members have no choice but obe- 
dience ; and Ohio is to witness the first open con- 
flict between the enemies of American education 
and German unity and that liberal form of re- 
publicanism which has made our country the fa- 
vored seat of the immigrant and the home of 
human equality. If the priests can lead the Ger- 
man Catholics in Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana to 
the polls to vote for ultramontane candidates 
alone, we shall have a plain and instructive ex- 
ample before us of the way in which the Roman 
Curia is laboring to get the control of all modern 
governments, by which it has seized upon Bel- 
gium, and covered Germany with the elements 
of discord and destruction. One intelligent and 
patriotic German in Illinois, however, has warn- 
ed his countrymen of the danger of touching the 
unholy alliance with the Catholic Democracy. 
Mr. Frepertck Hecker is well known tor his 
accomplishments and his integrity to all Ger- 
mans, and his solemn appeal may well arouse 
them to reflection. He points out that ultra- 
montanism in America is exactly what it is in 
Europe and at the Vatican; that it is a league 
to destroy liberty, progress, and culture through- 
out the world; that its natural effect may be seen 
in perishing Spain or divided France; that the 
German who joins a benevolent society pledged 
to obey only the priest has united in a league 
against the peace of his father-land; that the 
Catholic Democracy is the natural foe of united 
Germany, and the Republican party, with its 
broad and generous principles, its patriotic mem- 
ories, and its close union with German sentiment, 
the only safe league for the German to join, 
Such, in effect, is Mr. Heckek’s appeal, and it 
may be hoped that by the election of 1876 the 
Teutonic element of the Catholic Democracy 
will be separated forever from its ultramontane 
guides. 

In Cincinnati, however, at the recent. papal 
celebration, all was exultation and success A 
great procession moved through the streets of 
the city, which were hung with flags and ban 
Knights Templars, men in armor, Knights 
of St. George, and a well-trained body of sol- 
diery, armed and equipped for action, made up 
the remarkable spectacle. ‘lhe delegates heard 
mass, and met in a docile assembly. Some op- 


ners, 


members, but it was silenced easily, and with a 
rare unanimity the representatives of 45,000 
Germans placed the control of their association 
in the hands of a priesthood which they knew 
was plotting the ruin of German unity and of 
their native land. If France and Austria assail 
Germany together, it is plaim that the Emperor 
and Bismarck will find little aid from the Ger- 
man Catholic Benevolent Society. but the cul- 
mination of the celebration lay in its closing cere- 
mony. On Sunday evening the vast throng of 
ultramontanes filled the Grand Upera-house to 
repletion. Bishop Purce cy presided ; the Jesuit 
college andthe Catholic Tel graph were, LO doubt, 
well represented in the crowded house, and Bishop 
M ‘Qua, the Catholic knight-errant of the lect- 
ure-room, delivered a violent attack upon the 
American common schools. He had been in- 
vited to Cincinnati for the purpose, and one 
chief object of the ultramontane gathering was 
evidently to mark out for the Democracy that 
policy in educational matters which they will 
hereafter be expected to pursue. Having ** Ge- 
ghanized” one Legislature, the priests feel that 
the Democratic leaders in the future can give 
them little trouble. ‘They have only to secure 
the next election if they would effectually injure 
or destroy the common schools of Ohio. ‘lo 
further this object, Bishop M‘Quaip unsheathed 
all the weapons of his spiritual armory. ‘The 
schools, he said, were ** godless ;"" they were pa- 
gan; they were unpopular; they were dying out. 
Iie thought it a cruel injustice that Catholics 
should be forced to pay for schools which they 
did not choose to use; as if Cafholics were to be 
favored above all other sects. He might per- 
haps, had he dared, have complained that Cath- 
olics were forced to pay taxes to a government 
that had not yet learned to obey a Pope. <Ani- 
mated by a sense of persecution and the applause 
of unretiecting Germans, our Irish prelate said 
the common-school sVstem of America was no 
better than the Spanish Inquisition. He forgot 
that but for popular education and the common 
schools the Roman Inquisition would have tlour- 
ished still in Kurope and America, and the Pope, 
its Supreme Inquisitor, would have crushed free- 
dom and knowledge wherever his faithful bish- 
ops had fixed his sway. ‘The Roman Inquisi- 
tion, which still lives in the person of Pius 3 ue 
and which is sanctioged by the Syllabus and the 
Council, the ardent Plate forgot tomention. In 
tine, the address was received with loud approval. 
‘Lhe immense assemb}y of ultramonutanes inaugu- 
rated anew the war upon the common schools. 
The American system of education is the first 
of our institutions which we are called upon to 
surrender to our European Church. Ohio is to be 
the scene of a memorable contest. ‘The ** Cath- 
olic vote” claims to govern the State, and Bish- 
op Purceie and the Cutholie Telegraph have 
promised to support the Democratic candidates 
with all the rage of blind fanaticism. If they 
succeed by threats and by excommunications in 
driving their Irish and German followers in a 
solid, unbroken body to the polls, the Democracy 
will have guined its reward, but it will be at the 
expense of every American principle and every 
honorable sentiment. Nor is it possible to be- 
lieve that any large number of American Dem- 
ocrats can long consent to follow those party 
leaders who have shown a base servility to the 
ultramontane rule. 

The contest in Ohio is one between European 
and American ideas. It is the foundations of 
the republic that are assailed by the ultramon- 
tanes. It is ridiculous to suppose that the fac- 
tion which is the defender of the Bor RBONS In 
France and Spain, of Catholic unity at Rome, 
religious tyranny, and the temporal power of the 
Pope, which threatens Germany with the horrors 
of invasion and civil war, and Italy with the 
fiercest plagues of priestly tyranny, is any differ- 
ent in Cincinnati or New York.. ‘The pe slities of 
the ultramontane. must every where be controlled 
by the decisions of his spiritual head. The Pope 
may guide his 1200 or more bishops with the 
ease of a practiced commander, for implicit obe- 
dience has become their only rule of conduct; 
and beneath the bishops an immense host of 
priests move with constant regularity. It is the 
Pope and the Roman Curia with whom the Re- 
publicans of Ohio are brought face to face. It 
is to enforce the doctrines of the Svilabus and 
the Council that the often reluctant Democrats 


are driven by threats of excommunication to, 


the polls. What the ultramontanes hope to do 
in Olno is to retain that control over the future 
Legislature which they held over the past. Nev- 
er betore has the foreign Church ventured to 
speak ‘to American legislators as it spoke récent- 
ly to the Democratic Senators and Representa- 
tives in Ohio, ** Obey us,” cried the priests, 
“‘or we will drive you from power, and mark 
you with an inettaceable brand.” -And the De- 
mocracy obeyed. It is to retain this power that 
the priests have promised to the Democratic 


leaders the whole Catholic vote. ‘The sule ues- 


tion im the fall election is, Shall this Catholic 


vote rule inthe State? The ultramontanes offer 
to the people of Ohio caste and sectarianism, Eu- 
ropean prejudices, and transatlantic follies; the 
Republicans, those principles of human equality 
and mental progress which have made our coun- 
try happy and great. ‘The ultramontanes are 
every where the advocates of despotism and ab- 
solutism ; the Republicans, of liberal and gen- 
erous progress. Onur ultramontane Democrat 
sighs for titles and rank. the rule of priests and 
potentates, the privilege of unlicensed and arbi 
trary corruption, lhe true Republican ives im 
his native simplicity alone 
between the two, 


has to decide 
Nor could that State do an 
act nore worthy of the ¢ ‘entennial years of the 
republic than to set a striking mark of condem 
nation upon ultramontane fullies and’ Luro- 
pean impulses in its coming election. Let us 
all be purely Amercan Republicans, whatever 
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be our race or creed, in this great era of the na- 
tion, and let us place no person in office whela- 
tnents the progress of freedom and sighs for the 
ubuses of the past. Nor can the whole country 
more fitly celebrate its natal season in 1876 than 
by electing as its Chief Magistrate some wise 
and honest citizen who has never bartered his 
honor for the ** Catholic vote,” and who is in all 
particulars an American Republican. 
LAWRENCE. 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

BELGIUM announces for the coming year an 
exhibition of quite novel and eminently praise- 
worthy cbaracter, namely, an exhibit of appara- 
tus designed in any manner to save life or health. 
The project has been undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the Sucieté Royale des Sauveteurs de Bel- 
gique, Whose laborsand publications in the cause 
of humanity are warmly acknowledged. A feat- 
ure of the exhibition will be the experimental 
trial of apparatus as far as this is practicable. 
Experiments on the river or the sea will take 
piaceat Antwerp or Ostend, and the factory own- 
ers have signified their desire to co-operate in 
aiding the conduct of such trials as can only be 
made in workshops or factories. 

The fullowing is a summary of the several 
heads or classes under which exhibition is de- 
sired: 


Class I. Preservation of life in case of fire. 

Class Il, All apparatus, engines, etc., for the preser- 
vation of life in or on water, or tor the prevention of 
danger to the same, 

(iase ILL. Apparatus for the prevention of accidents 
in crowded thoroughfares, tram-ways, and railways. 

(lass LY. Assistance in time of war. 

Class ¥. Medical and sanitary arrangements for the 
preservation of public health. 

Class Vl. Means of prevention of accidents and of 
safety as applied to 

Class V1l, Domestic and private medical arrange- 
ments, 

Class VIII. Medicine, surgery—pharmacy in connec- 
tion with the preceding classes. 

Class LX. Institutions tor improving the condition 
of the working classes. 

Class X. Health in connection with agriculture. 


A line of leveling seventy-seven miles long has 
recently been extended by the Coast Survey 
from mean tide on Raritan Bay to mean tide at 
Gloucester City, on the Delaware River. Tides 
were Observed at cach station for the purpose 
of determining the true level of mean tide, which 
reference planes were fixed by means of pertna- 
nent bench-marks established in the vicinity. 
These two bench-marks were made the termini 
of the line of levels. Every precaution, even to 
Lhe extent of an entire re-leveling in an Opposite 
direction, Was taken for the purpose of avoiding 
all sources of error. The result has shown that 
the mean tide at Gloucester City is three feet 


‘tive inches above the mean tide at Raritan Bay, 


which latter may be supposed to be the same as 
that of the ocean. In connection with this ac- 
curate leveling a series of barometric observa- 
tions Was made tor the determination of the al- 
tiludes of neighboring geodetic stations, of 
Which the highest, that at Yard Station, is 480 
feet above the vccun. 


The annual report of the Council of the Zo- 
ological Society of London, made April 29, con- 
tains the usual record of prosperity of this 
world-renowned establishment. The total enu- 
Ineration of members of different grades at the 
close of the year 1874 is given at 15,197, a con- 
sidcrabic number having been added during the 
year. ‘The only foreign member elected was 
Mr. ALEXANDER AGassiz, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father. Of corre- 
sponding Members the only American elected 
was Dr. H.C. Yarrow, of Licutenant WHEELER'S 
survey. 

The income of the society for 1874 was the 
largest since its foundation, amounting to about 
$142,000, of which the receipts from the Zoolog- 
ical Garden were about 884,000. This-is a dim- 
inulion compared with the receipts of the pre- 
vious year, due largely to the unfavorable 
weather of certain Special holiday 3. 

The total bumber of visitors to the gardens 
during the year amounted to about 707,000, ex- 
cocded previously only by the number in 1575. 

The Council announced thut a series of lect- 
ures Was to be delivered during 1875 upou pop- 
ulur subjects connected with the living ani- 
mals of Lue menagerie, principally by Dr. Scia- 
rer, Mr. J. W. CLAkKE, Professor Gannon, Pro- 
fessor FLOWER, and Professor MIVART. 

Among the additions to the menagerie during 
the year, the most important is that of a rhi- 
nocervs from Java, making the fourth species 
of the genus pow living in the gardens. The 
whole number of additions of all Kinds amount- 
ed to LAR, of which 45 were donations. 


Among recent discoveries in the reindeer 
caves of France is that of a human figure en- 
graved upon a reindeer horn, found in the cave 
of Laroche-Berthier, of apparently the same 
epoch as that of the Madelaine. This, although 
very rude in its execution, as figured by De 
LaUNayY, is yet quite recognizable. It-is not, 
however, Of a character to give us any idea of 
Lue general appearance of the people of its day. 

It is well known to astronomers that Sir Joun 
HexsCHEL in his later years engaged himeelf in 
collecting, arranging, and revising the previous 
literary and scientific labors of his lite. His 
general catalogue of all uebule discovered up 
lo Sth) was published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London for the following 
year. His arrangement of all the double stars 
observed by his father, Sir WILLIAM LEnsé HEL, 


was published by the Royal Astronomijeal Soci- 
ety. The last great work undertakyh by him 
was that of collecting in one catafrue all the 


trustworthy observations of quadruple and doa- 


Die slars Which had been recorded up to the 
date ot the undertaking. This catalogue, con 


luining over stars, towether with a synop 
Licul history of the Known observations of 
LWo-hiths of them,.was completed alt the 

of the death of Sir Joun Heascue. * It 
Wus to the Royal Astronemical So 
ciety, al Whose expense It has been recently pub 
lished. This valuable work will welcomed 
heartily by those astronomers and amateurs in- 
terested in double-star observations It untor 
tunately does not contain any indication of the 
magnitudes and distances of the double stars 


all 


Lilie 


be 


of which it treats, but, by giving the positions 
in right ascension and north polar distance of 
every known double star, it becomes a valuable 
aid to those who may be searching for new ones, 
or to those who wish to add to our present 
knowledge of these interesting subjects of ob- 
servation. 


A study has been made by KOrrew into the 
freqgueney with which barometric minima occur 
in Northwestern Russia. Hv finds that during 
the years 1872 and 1873 107 cyciones occurred, 
lasting altogether 393 days, the mean duration of 
each one of these being about three and seven- 
tenths days. According to a table given by 
him, if a barometric depression is just leaving 
the observer, it is probable that within one or 
two days a second cyclone will occur. If, on 
the other hand, many days have elapsed since 
the passage of a depression, and uniform high 
pressure has prevailed, then the probability that 
a new depression will arrive within twenty-four 
hours is diminished by one-half. 


There is some resemblance between the phys- 
ical conditions of the Lake of Galilee and Lake 
Utah. Both are in mountainous regions and 
are fed by mountainous streams; each is con- 
nected by a river with a larger body of salt or 
brackish water. They are but few degrees apart 
in north latitude. About the year 1864 Dr. 
TRISTRAM investigated the zoology of Palestine, 
and determined for the first time the true rela- 
tionships of the animals enumerated by Moses. 
Hie discovered that the species alluded to as the 
‘*unicorn”’ is the wild buffalo of the East. He 
brought home a fine series of fishes of the Lake 
of Galilee, which bave been. determined by Dr. 
GUNTHER, Of the British Museum. Seventeen 
species are included in the list, which enter sev- 
en families. There are an cel, a considerable num- 
ber of chubs and minnows, a cat-fish, and four 
species of perch. No doubt the last-named ccn- 
stityte the more highly valued edible fishes, and 
muy be regarded as the especial object of pursuit 
of ANDREW and Simon Peter, and of James and 
Joun. Perhaps it was one of these that our 
Lord had obtained when the apostles said, *‘ A 
tire of couls burning, and-fish laid thereon.”’ In 
conformity with such ideas, Dr. GUNTHER named 
the species Hemichromis sacra and Chromis an- 
dree aml Chromis simonis. The fourth is one 
with which the Jews must have been familiar 
before leaving Egypt, for it is the common perch 
of that country—Chromis nilotica, The fish from 
whose mouth PETER took a piece of money is 
said by medieval writers to be the haddock, and 
the black spots behind the axill# are asserted to 
be the marks of the toil-stained finger and thumb 
of PeTEeR, miraculously preserved. As the had- 
dock is a marjne fish of the North Atlantic, and 
does not occur in fresh-water, we are vot sur- 
prised at not finding it in Dr. GUNTHER’S list. 

The fishes of Lake Utah have been collected 
by the naturalists of Lieutenant WHEELER'S 
United States Survey, and number thirteen spe- 
cies. The number will, ne doubt, be increased 
on fuller investigation. They are not nearly so 
varied in type as those of the Lake of Galilee, 
representing only four families. Three of these 
do not exist in the Palestine waters; but the 
fourth, the chuband minnow family ( Cyprinidae), 
is most largely represented in both. he others 
are the sucker, white-fish, and salmon families, 
there being no perch, cat-tish, nor eels. There 
is but a single specigs of trout and white-fish 
each ; but these go a long way toward supplying 
the economic deficiencies. The white-fish ( Co- 
rejonus williamsonii) is a delightful table fish, 
and the most southern species of its family, 
while the trout ( Salmo virginalis) ts equally agree- 
able us food, and reaches a larger size. It has 
black spots on a silver ground, and a broad red 
band along the side, with red belly, red bars on 
the chin, red muzzle, etc. In the streams of the 
adjacent mountains a stouter species is found, 
the Salmo plevriticus, which is similar in general 
color, but different in form, while the same 
crimson lateral band is seen in a sucker ( Calo- 
stormus discobolus) which inhabits the tributaries 
of the Colorado River. 


Astronomy has lately lost a veteran from her 
ranks in the person of 3. H. ScHwaBe, who died 
on the 11th of April, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age. As long ago us [S27 he discovered the 
eccentricity of Saturn's ring, and in 15 made 
a series of physical observations on HAaLLey’s 
comet. His principal astronomical work, how- 
ever, consisted in a long-continued series of ob- 
servations upon the solar spots, which led bim 
to the discovery of their periodicity and frequen 
cy about every ten or eleven years, For this he 
received a gold medal from the Royal Astronota- 
ical Society of Londvn in 1897, 


A second expedition to the Holy Land, under 
the direction of the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, left New York on the 19th of June 
on the steamer Celtic. The party consists of 
Colonel J. C. Lang, of Brooklyn, commanding 
the expedition, J. Harvey Trent, of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, and Professor SELAH MERRILL, 
of Andover. They will be joined in Europe by 
Mr. KRupvo._reu MEYER, who has preceded the par- 
ty to make arrangements. The party took out 
a large supply of engineering instruments of 
American make, and will remain two years in 
Palestine, the expenses being guaranteed by the 
friends of the society. 

We have previously mentioned that this so- 
ciety divides the exploration of the whole land 
with the British society of the same name, the 
one taking the region east of the Jordan, and 
the other that.on the west, = 

Fn view of the many points that still remain 
to be ascertained in regard to the life history of 
the eel, a recent communication published in 
Lea Monde§A may not be without its interest, 
however doubtful some of its statements may 
be. According to the writer, M, E. NOEL, a cer 
tain fish-warden near Rouen has observed that 
at about the end of September the large eceis 
leave the sources of all the rivers and descend 
toward the salt-water, at which time they are 


covered with a much thicker coat of muddy 
inucus than usual. They do not go down en- 
tirelvy to the sea, but stop in brackish water, 


where they ean bury Lhe ruselves a certain dis 
tance into the mud. There they knot them- 
selves toyether, lorming ah enormous Mass 
stantiv in motion, the result of which is that the 
mucus hecomes detached from them, and thie. 
after a time, is found to swarm with myriads ol 
little eels. 
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THE MIDSUMMER BONFIRE. 


Tue.ancient heathen custom of kindling a 
bonfire on some lofty mountain at the period of 
the summer solstice existed in almost every 
country inhabited by people of the Celtic race. 
It was called the Beltane, from Bel, or Baal, 


| 
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district from Watzmann to the Benedictenwand, 
the custom is zealously kept up, but the people 
do not like to have strangers about the Midsum- 
mer-eve bontire. ‘The etfect of the flames seen 
from a distancé is wonderfully picturesque, and 
tourists often assemble on neighboring heights 
to enjoy it. 


and in the Harz, burns on the night of Easter- 
eve and on that of June 23, amidst the songs 
and festive gambols of a rustic assemblage. 
‘They sometimes bear small wooden wheels fixed 
on a pole or stick, to be whirled round and 
round, when smeared with pitch and set blaziny. 
with fantastic vociferations and gestures. 


the name of the Celtic sun-god, and “tine,” or 
**teine,” which means fire. In Germany, as in 
other parts of Europe, the influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy has changed the character 
of those pagan observances. The Beltane, or 


Nothfener, as it is called. in Upper Bavaria and 
Suabia, in the Rhine provinces and Westphalia, 
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MIDSUMMER DAY'S BONFIRE IN THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. 


In the good old times of gloomy and hateful 
superstition this was the proper occasion for 
the burning of any troublesome old woman de 
nounced by her neighbors as a witch. <A straw 
doll or effigy has of late been substituted for the 
poor old woman, In the Kaswendel Mountains, 
in Griinwald and Mittenwald, and in the eastern 


PORTENTS AND AUGURIES. 


Tre number of trifling circumstances held to 
presage coming rool or evil is so large that it 
would be impossible to collect them all together ; 
but before the ancient faith in portents and an- 
guries dies out entirely it will be amusing to re- 
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éall a few of them, to which many people, es}ic- 
cially inethe Old World, still pin their faith. 

If vou sing betore breakfast, you will ery }e- 
fore supper. If you shiver, some one is walkin, 
over your future grave. If you put a button «, 
hook into the wrong hole while dressing in ,), 
morning, some mistortune will occur during |) 


day. If the right ear tingles, vou are being 
spoken well of: if the left ear, some one is 
speaking illof von. If vour nose itches, it is a 
sign that \ tl will he crossed or rexed or kissed 
hy a fool, 

The sudden loss of hair is a prognostic of the 
loss of children, health. or property. Ile who 
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hears a loud stroke upon a table as if by a wand 

club, or three successive strokes, or the noise 
as ofa bullet dropped Upor the table, is a doom- 
ed man himself, or will soon hear of the death 
of a friend. Or if a man dream that his teeth 
fall out, he will hear the next day of the death 
of a friend; while a dream of fire prognosticates 
sorrow and pain. If you dream of a wedding, 
vou will hear of a death. If you dream of wa- 
ter, you will hear of sickness. Ifa person's hair 
burn brightly when thrown into the fire, it is a 
ion of longevity; the brighter the flame, the 
ier the lite. On the other hand, if it smoul- 
der away and refuse to burn, it is a sign of ap- 
proaching death. 

1t is counted lucky to carry in the pocket a 
crooked sixpence or one with a hole in it, or to 
inadvertently put on a stocking inside out. If 
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threads multiplying the vision), so many years 
will pass ere you are married. If you stumble 
up stairs by accident, you will be married the 
sume year; if you snuff out the candle, vou cer- 
tainly will, 

If a snake crosses the path, it will rain. If 
glow-worms shine at night, it will soon rain. If 
you take violets or primroses ‘To a house in less 
quantity than a handful, all the owners young 
chickens or ducks will die, It is fortunate for a 
housewife if a brood of chickens turn out all cock- 
birds; very fortunate if her cabbages grow with 
double heads; also if she meet with gooseberries, 
potatoes, or any fruit or vegetable of an unusual 
size, or with pease or beans more than the usual 
number in a pod. <A pod containing only one 
pea is also equally auspicious. A spider descend- 


ing upon you from the roof is a token that you 


ney to be recalled and told of something previ- 
ously furgotten; but the spell may be broken by 
asking for. meat and drink, and partaking of it. 
‘This done, the journey may be resumed without 
fear. ‘Lhe story is told of an old Yorkshire man 
who, though any thing but a weak-minded man, 
would never turn back when he had once started 
on a journey. If any thing had been forgotten, 
he would stand and shout for it if near enough 
for his voice to be heard, or else go on without 
the missing article. 

These superstitions, dying out before the ad- 
vance of general education, sull retain their hold 
among the ignorant of all nations; and there 
are many even among the well-educated classes 
in Whom traces of them may yet be found. Many 
people will not sit down with thirteen at table, or 
begin a jouruey on Friday. 
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movements in traversing the dreary wastes of 
snow and ice. On this page we give an illus- 
tration of a hunting sledge, to be used in short- 
er expeditions, when the men leave the ships in 
search of such unwieldy game as the white.bear. 
It is of heavier construction than the traveling 
sledges, and when loaded dewn, as in our pic- 
ture, the strength of several men will be re- 
quired to draw it over the snow. No expedi- 
tlon was ever dispatched to the aretic regions 
better provided against known and accidental 
obstacles and hinderances; and although it may 
fail to reach the pole, or even to solve the ques- 
tion of the open polar sea, vet unless it should 
be overtaken by some fatal disaster, it will prob- 
ably return with results vastly more important 
than any that have been reached by previous ex- 
peditions. 
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you sweep the dust out of vour house by the 


frant door, vou sweep away the good fortune of 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION—HUNTING 


ullei 


will soon have a legacy from a friend. 
in his Worthies, refers to this belief: 


When a 


SLEDGE FOR LARGE GAME. 


AN ARCTIC: HUNTING SLEDGE, 


Bat 


for the anfortanate death of Captaim 
Harr, and the consequent failure of the expedi- 


tion on Which he started with such bright antiel- 
pations, it is not improbable that the enterprise 
of this brave and determined man would have 


Wien the ships of the aretic expedition which 


spider is found upon our clothes, we used to say 
recently sailed from England shall be frozen into 


vour famils It must be swept inward, and car- 
some money is coming toward us. ‘Those who 


rial ont in a basket or shovel. and then no harm 


will follow, 


If on leavine vour house vou see a black snail, 


imitate the industry of that contemptible creature 
mav. by God's blessing. weave themselves into 


their winter-quarters, it is the intention to organ- 


ize Sledge parties to push as far north as possible 


led him to the suecess whieh may crown the ef- 


forts of the Engtish explorers, and given to 


eize it boldly by one of its horns and throw it wealth, and proenre for themselves a plentiful | over the ice. These parties will be supplied with 
uur left shoulder: vou may then go on estate People with eyebrows that meet are said | every thing in the way of material which experi- , America the honor of being the first to penetrate 
yf ay prosperously ; but if you fling it ove to be es} Uly lueky. If two persons wash then ence and science could suggest to protect them | the mysteries which surround the pole. hat 
vour right shoulder, you will draw down il lack hands together in the same basin they will be ayainst the dangers and privations to which they | honor ts probably reserved for England, and 
In leaving youl house, if vou meet a white hors Sit) I fall out betore bed-time Ir pructinive on ill be exposed during their absence from the American explorers must turu their attention to 
vou will be unbuct n new ¢ me money at once in the ‘Phe are ot the lohtest construc some other quarter of the globe. As the orled 
Aurn the money in you pocket on the first right-hand pocket Chis insures its heing alway tion ceompatrble with strength, and the utmost suggested a short time since, the antarctic re- 
day of the new moon, and you will always have © full ut if by mistake vou put it in the left ingenuity has been ealled into play in the matter | gions preseft features of almost equal juterest 
plenty there, Again, look at the first new moon hand pocket, vou will never have a penny as long of packing Imstruments, provisions, and tents and importance to those of the polar regions 
f the year t wh the threads of a silk hand- as von wear the coat Spilling salt is always into the smallest possible COMpPAss, SO that the of the north, and there is a tield where Amer- 
chief that has never been washed. As many | considered ominous of disaster. men can take abundance for a somewhat pro ican explorers may display their courage and 
moons as. you see through the handkerchief the It is unlueky after one has started on a jour- — tracted journey without unduly impeding their kill with great advantage to the interests of 
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science, But they must not delay too long, or 
English navigators will be there before them 
and win the honors of discovery at both the 


"Se 


OUR RIFLEMEN ABROAD. 


Tue American riflemen continue to win lau- 
rels in Ireland. ‘The contest for the cup pre 
sented by the M: ayor and citizens of ~— touk 
place on Lord Durrerin’s grounds, near that 
city, on the 7th inst., and the prize was carried 
off by Colonel Gitpers._erve, of the American 
team. The distance was 1000 yards. Each 
man was allowed five shots, the highest possi- 
ble score being 20. All the members of the 
American team-and the reserves’ took part. 
The contest was very exciting, especially toward 
the close, the result being doubtful up to the last 
shot. In the course of the shooting Messrs. 
Bopine, Dakis, and of the Amer- 
ican team, made misses, and were obliged to re- 
tire, in accordance with a rule which requires 
the withdrawal of any man who misses the tar- 
get. A considerable number of the Irish com- 
petitors also retired under the rule, ineluding 
a crack shot. 

At the close of the contest the scores were an- 
nounced as follows : 


19 


Beaver, American. . 


ee ee 


The tie between GiILDERSLEEVE and LEE was 
then shot off. According to the terms agreed 
upon, the men had three shots apiece. Each 
Shot was watched with breathless interest. The 
result was again a tie, GILDERSLEEVE and Lkr’s 
scores being exactly alike. Each made two 
bull's-eves and a centre, counting 11. The ex- 
citement rose to fever heat. As they began to 


shoot Off the second tie both men were cheered 


vociferously. ‘The final result was a victory for 
GILDERSLEEVE, who made three bull’s-eyes in 
succession, scoring 12; Lee made 10. The vic- 
torious American was wildly applauded by the 
excited spectators. 

In addition to this remarkable success, the 
official score of the International rifle-match at 
Doliyvmount gives Dakin 52 instead of 51 at 
the 1000-yard range, and makes the number of 
points by which the American team beat their 
Irish opponents 39 instead of 38. The hundred- 
guinea cup presented by the London Dramatic 
News was won at Dollymount, on July 3, by 
Colonel Gitpers_erve. Thus far the Ameri- 
can riflemen have carried off the highest honors 
in these International contests; and not the 
least plensant feature of the peaceful rivalry is 
the enthusiastic and cordial manner in which 
their triumph is greeted. Not a single incident 
has occurred to mar the pleasantness of their 
trip. 

The American team expected to compete with 
the British team at Wimbledon, in the Elcho 
Shield match, and arrangements to that effect 
had been partially made. But it now appears 
that the British teams are unwilling to admit 
the Americans to this match, and propose a 
match for the Llovd’s Cup between the Amer- 
icans and an eight selected by the respective 
captains of the three British teams. In other 
words, our British cousins want to shoot with all 
the odds in their own favor. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wuews the Fourth of July falls on a Sunday we are 
favored with three days of glorious independence, 
which are simply days of liberty to let off fre-crack- 
ers, throw up rockets, fire off pistols, and mutilate 
one’s self and neighbora with little ceremony and 
much noise. The independence programme com- 
menced this year on the 3d of July, and came to its 
crisis on the Sth. The recoil of the holiday was felt 
mort keenly, perhaps, on reading the record of casua)l- 
ties in the mext morning's newepapers. Pistols and 
toy cannons were the chief mischi: {-makera. Of 
course it is pot of Lite slightest use to suggest restric- 
tions, or even care, in handling fire-arms on the Fourth 
of July; the only thing to be done is to “ keep on the 
Other side of the street,” if you can tell which the 
* other side” is, and to dodge the fire-crackers. But a 
long dist-ot such items. as the fadlowing should pro- 
duce an impression lasting through a twelvemonth: 

‘John Sanders, age fourteen, blew his hand off with 
sinall pistol) which he was discharging. 

“Conrad Gazel was playing with a bottle filled with 
yowder, and after it had exploded he found that he 
2ad no thum® nor fourth finger on his left hand. 

“Martin Cantor, while playing with a toy pistol, 
found himeelf suddenly without one of his fore fingers 

“ Paul Speek was celebrating the day witb a small 
cannon. The cannon refused to dis harge ita contents 
promptly, and Speek put his face down to blow the 

use. The toy exploded suddenly, and Speek’s face 
and breast were terribly torn and lacerated., 

“Thomas Brannon, age twelve years, while firing a 
toy cannon suddenly discovered that his right hand 
wars missin; ig after a premature dis harve of the dan- 
ge rous Loy. 

‘Lucins Smith, ten years of age, was terribly burned 
about the head, face, breast, hands, and arme by the 
ex plosi yn of a large box of powder from Which Waa 
iqgading acanpon. His injuries, it is feared, are fatal. 

“ Charies Robinson, age ten, received a severe wound 
under his eye through the bursting Of a toy cannon 

with which he was pias ing 

** Zebediah Chadborne, ave eleven, had his face bad- 
ly bu rned by the premature diacharge of a toy Canuon 
with which he war pig ing. 

“Thomas and Edward Fitzpatrick, twin brothers 
age thirteen, had their faces and hands badly burned 
by the explosion a @ package of powder which they 
were taking hon 

We have omitte = the residences mentioned as being 
unessential in these paragraphs. Sut it will be no- 
ticed that all the accidents above cited happened to 
children. And they are only a tew selected from a 
long catalogue. Of course the voung folks must fiave 
their fan on the Fourth; but if parents would guide, 
end In a measure soperintend and participate in, what- 
ever amneement is safe and proper, the nnmber of 
casualties would be greatiy lesrened, and citizens gen- 
erally could walk the streets on that day without fear 
for life aud Kmb. 
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On the‘day of the Centennial of the battle of Bunker 
Hill a box of cigars manufactured ig91760 by Cyrus 
Green (afterward of Revolutionary fame) was opened 
at a tobaccy store on Tremont Street, Boston. The 
cigars were found in a good state of preservation and 
of fine flavor. Three of the cigars wére forwarded to 
President Grant. The rest were again repacked in an 
air-tight case, with a copy of a Boston paper contain- 
ing some accpuut of the celebration, and marked, 
“This box is mot to be opened until the second cen- 
tennial anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill.” 

Rufus Choate is credited—if it be a credit—with 
shrewdly manipulating a jury. While addres*ing a 
jury in a case Known to be hopeless he paused sudden- 
ly, and said tod the Court it would be impossible for 
him to get justice from the jury, as he had ascertained 
that one of thém, calling him by name, had had a per- 
sonal difficulty with his client, and was prejudiced 
against him. The juryman sprang to his feet hartily 
and denied the statement. The wily lawyer waived 
the point, but looked incredulous. Naturally enough, 
the man stood out in the jury-room in favor of Choate’s 
client, and through him was procured just what was 
wanted, a disagreement of the jury. 

In 1642, at the first Commencement of Harvard Col- 
lege, a class of nine graduated. The graduating class 
of 1875 numbers 145, 


A novel method of cleansing furniture and carpets 
by a naphtha bath has been invented. The most cost- 
ly furniture is said to be uninjured by the process. 
Grease, oil, dirt, and-moths are removed from carpets, 
and experiment shows that they de not shrink by the 
treatment received. 


Philadelphia seems to be a city favorable to longev- 
ity. From the obitaary columns of the Ledger of that 
city during the first six months of 1575, 356 persons 
appear to have lived to the age of eighty or over. Of 
these seven were over one hundred years of age. The 
oldest, Edward M‘Laughlin, died of old age on Janu- 
ary 3, aged 108 years. Ellen Hagerty lived to be 105 
years old, and Sarah Curren 102. These three were born 
in Ireland. Only two out of the seven-were native- 
born Americans. 


The following recipe is given by one who has “ tried 
and tested it” for preparing any kind of timber for 
fence posts: “ Take boiled linseed-oil and stir in it 
pulverized charcoal to the consistency of paint; puta 
coat of this over the timber, and there is not a man 
that will live to see it rot.” 


Bowdoin College has been presented with a valuable 
geological collection. It embraces fully one thou- 
sand specimens, and occupies an entire alcove in the 
roome of the Cleveland Cabinet of Mineralogy, lately 
fitted up for the college by the generosity of the Hon. 
P. W. Chandler, of Boston, The college is to pre- 
serve the collection entire. Over the arch at the 
head of the alcove will be placed this inscription: 

his collection was made by Mrs. Frederic Allen, of 
Gardiner, Maine, and presented to Bowdoin College by 
her daughters, Mra. Margaret Allen Elton and Miss 
Hannah F. Allen, as a memorial of ber interest in aci- 
ence and of the connection of the family with the his- 
tory of the college.” Hon. Frederic Allen was tor many 
years a member of the Board ef Overseers, 


A pleasant theme for reflection during the midsum- 
mer days is the number of arctic expeditions that have 
commenced their invasion of polar seas. Nothing 
can be more cooling to a heated imagination than to 
fancy one's self in a ship plowing through oceane of 
broken ice, or blocked in with icebergs. How deli- 
cious it must be! 


The difference between a fire-alarm and a letter-box 
has been discovered by one Mr. Clark, of Brown Coun- 
ty, Ohio, in the following manner: Being desirous of 
mailing a letter, and noticing a fire-alarm box, he sup- 
posed it to be one of the letter-boxes of which he had 
heard; So he asked for the key of the box, and on 
opening it discovered an inner door. Hoping to open 
that aleo, he obeyed the written instructions on the 
inside, **to pull down the hook, and then let it go.” 
The result was the engines tarned out, Mr. Clark wae 
taken to police court, and paid one dollar and costs 
for his lesson. 


By a unanimous vote of the graduating class of the 
Minnesota University, Miss Helen Mary Ely was chosen 
to deliver the valedictory address at the recent Com- 
mencement; as a distinction worthy to be bestowed 
upon the first female graduate of the University of 
Minnesota. 


It is a curious fact that in a large thick-follaged tree 
in one of-the forests near Constantinople is a nest of 
a couple of eagles, surrounded by over a hundred nests 
of the Spanish sparrow. They not only live on friend- 
ly terma, but the eagles protect the sparrows from the 
attacks of hawks and falcons, which are very nomer- 
ous in Turkey. 


In the West Indies there grows a tree whose fruit is 
used instead of soap, The fruit is about the size ofa 
cherry, and the pulp contains the saponaceous princi- 
ple. It is much stronger than ordinary soap, and is 
apt to injure linen if used freely and frequently. This 
tree belongs to the natural order Sapiadacee’, and the 
same property is found in other species of the same 
family. The bark of a tree growing in Chill and Peru 
ix need as a substitute for soap. In some of the South 
Sea Islands a saponaceous vine Is found. The seeds 
of the common horse-chestnut possess a little of this 
property, as well as the leaves and roots of the com- 
mon wild flower known as Bouncing Bet, or soap- 
wort 

In Italy the best artistic works for sale are seldom 
eXposed to vulgar eyes, but kept in discreet cover to 
be solemnly shown to rich buyers, Prices depend much 
on the general outlook of the bnyer. In general deal- 
ere band together and act 98 one against anv customer. 
Florence is a great distributing point for Franee, Ger- 
many, and England, where dealers annually come to 
select their merchandise, The finest @stablishment in 
Flotence, recently opened, belongs to a Signor Betti, 
who occupies five roome on the crouml-floor of the 
Pantratichi Palace, a di Pinti, filled, it is whispered, 
with contributions from many noble owners. Venice 
rivale Florence in but there is fore 
counterfeiting there than in Florence. The average 
annual sales of the revular dealers of Florence are 
computed at 2,000,000 franca, and the private sales at 
about 1,000,000 more, making a respectable total of 
3,000,000 for one gown to extract each year out of ita 
ancestral brains and toll, or the imitation of their pro- 
duc lious, 


WEEKLY. 


MODERN WOMEN 


Ir isa sad commentary upon our boasted civil- 
ization that the women of our times have ‘degen 
erated in health and physique until they are lit 
erally a race of invalids—pale, nervous, feeble 
and back-ae hy, with only here and there a few 
noble exceptions in the persons of the robust, 
buxom ladies characteristic of the sex in days 
gone by. By a very large experience, covering 
a period of vears, and embracing the treatment 
of many thousands of cases of those ailments pe- 
euliar to women, Dr. Pierce, of the World's 
Dispensary, Butfalo, N. Y., has perfected, by 
the combination of certain vegetable extracts, a 
natural specific, which he does -not extol as a 
cure-all, but one which admirably fulfills a single- 
ness of purpose, being a most positive and reliable 
remedy for those weaknesses and complaints that 
afflict the women of the present day, ‘This nat- 
ural specific compound is called Dr, Pierce’s Fa 
vorite Prescription. The following are among 
those diseases in which this wonderful medicine 
has worked cures as if by magic and with a cer- 
tainty never before attained by any medicines 
Weak back, nervous and general debility, falling 
and other displacements of internal organs result- 
ing from debility and lack of strength in natural 
supports, internal fever, congestion, inflammia- 
tion, and ulceration, and very many other chronic 
diseases incident to women, not proper to men- 
tion here, in which, as well as in the cases that 
have been enumerated, the Favorite Prescription 
etfects cures—the marvel of the world. It will 
not do harm in any state or condition of the sys- 
tem, and by adopting its use the invalid lady 
may avoid that severest of ordeals—the consulting 
of a family physician. Favorite Prescription is 
sold by dealers in medicines generally. Com. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GILES’ 
OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Fare Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel Mc Daniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ovle, of 330 W. 25th Stre« t, pronounces GItLes’ 
Liniuent loptpk or AmMonta the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses, 


Sold by all Drugygists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only ) cents and $1 per bottle. 


F. J. KALDENBERG’S 
MELERSCHAL MS 
AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. to all parts of the coun- 
try. Send stamp for [ll strate Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 
All kinds of Tobacecos alwave onhand P.O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway JIN cor John 
St. Factory, 6 John St, near broadway, New York. 


BUY J.&P. COATS’ BLACK) 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


‘FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 10 cents for our new catalogue, containing 150 
colored and-engraved Illustrations of Gunes, Rifles, Pis- 
tols, Fishing Tackle,Gymnasium, Base Ball, and Sport- 
ing Goods; the Best and most Complete Catalogue ever 
published. FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


25 with your printed on the 
Cards, 15 cents, ADAMS, Medina, 
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Koropean Manufacturers of Raber 
(oods in the Background, 


The fame of our beautiful Goss 
MER RUBBER CLOTHING, 
Ladies’ and Gen- tlemen'’s gform 
ua’, has extended to Europe. Rub. 
ber Mmanutae fur- ers there readily 
admit their supe- riority in light 
weight, strength, impervionsnesa 
to salt or fresh Water, and total 
absence of adhe- S10n wnder an 
circumatances, in the hottest of 
Weather, to any mm thing ever made 
by them. We also Sie make Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Gossamer Leggins and 
Dress Shields, Gossamer Hats 
and Cape for Gen-@& tlemen, and Gos. 
Samer Umbrellas SN the only real wa- 
ter-proof umbrella ever made. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING 0., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N. B.—Send Postal Card for our new Llustrated Cir- 
cular. Te introduce our goods where they are not 
ld tail, we will, on receipt of the following, send 
mal 
1 Gent’s Coat, $10 00, 1 Ge ‘nt's Hat, $2 00. 
1 Ladies’ 56-in. Cape, 8 25. c ap, 1 Saal 


‘DO YOUR PRINTINC! 


VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 

the BEST ever invented. -0 inuse. 
Ten styles, Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
BE »O. WOODS &CO. Manufrsand 
dealers in all kinds of Printing agertal, 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 49 Federal St. Boston. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Robber Hands and 
Feet, received GOLD MEDAL at American Ip- 
stitute Premiumea at every 
Exhibit with Diploma for 
TAINED, ‘SUPER! RIT 

above al! the r most earnest advocates are the thousands 
who usethem. U.S, Gow't Mfr. Every disabled soldier and citizen 
using Artificial Limbs, < are not now familiar with our Patents, will 
= it to their interest to send us a clear statement of their case : the 

rill receive in return, our large Pamphlet, containing a histo ry J 
oul much Information concerning these world-renowned Substitutes. 
Also instructions to soldiers Avw to make —% applications for the new 
issue of Gov’ Limbs, which commences in Jaly, Ta1s 

A. A. MA RKS, 575 BROADWAY, NEW 


FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-deor day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain #2 to $12 to match, 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O. D. 
by Express. Se ad stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circula No Adenta, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FAC TORY, 335 Broadway, , Ne York. Box 8696. 


CO. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


For walka,cisterns,foundations,stablea,cellars, bridges, 
reservoirs, &c. Remit6 cts. for practical treatise on ce- 
menta. S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 76 South St., N. Y. 


ibinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eacie Cabinets; PATTERN L erTers. Van- 
& Co.,cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta.,N.Y. 


ARTHUR V. BRIESEN, 
OLICITOR OF PATENTS, &c., 
258 Broadway, New York, 


Noaks a Corners (ie New England Coast 


By SAMUEL 


ADAMS 


DRAKE, 


Author of *‘ Old Landmarks of Boston,” ‘‘ Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. 


Superbly Hllustrated by i 


A great number of faithful and beautiful illu-tra- 


tions describe the scenery of the coast. * ° ° The 


historic part of the work is amply described and | 


illustrated. Pictures of many old mansions are 


Eminent American Artists. 


Cloth, $3 50. 


Mr. Samuel Adams Drake does for the New England 
coast such service as Mr. Nordhoff has done for the Pa- 
cific. His “ Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coust,” a volume of 459 paves, is an admirable guide 


yiven, and we are shown the portraits of the re- | bot h to the lover of the picturesque and the searcher 


nowned citizens of New England in past generations, 
and of the many gallant men whom the old world 
sent for gain or discovery or adventure to these wild 
shores, V. Y. Kreninag Poat 

Mr. Drake has given a very agreeable running nar 
rative of the early settlements 
some account of their later fortunes, and references 
more or less extended to their personal and social 
history.—Boston Daily Advertiser 

He writes with special advantages possessed by 
hard'y any other author, in his familiar acquaintance 
with the chronicles of European exploring expedi- 
tions, and with the earliest colonial history of New 
Englaftd. His style is pleasant, often witty, and the 
many anecdotes of historical personages and brief 
«ketches of their lives lend a pecnifar and powerful 


charm to his uarrative.—Literary World. 


By HARPER & 


for historic lore, as well as to stay-at-home travellers. 
The “ Preface” tells the story of the book; it is a 
«ketch map of the coast, with the motto: “On this 


| tine. if it takes all Summer.” *“‘Summer”™ began with 


on the coast, with | 


| Mr. Drake one Christmas day at Mount Desert, whence 


he went South, touching at Castine, Pemaquia, and 
Monhegan: Wella and ‘Agvamenticus, the ancient 
citv” of York: Kittery Point; * The Shoals; New- 
eastle: Salem and Marblehead; Plymouth and Dux- 
bury: Nantucket, or “ Nantican;” Newport, which 
mol opolizes fifty paces ; Mount HH yee New London: 


Norwich and Saybrook. What naturé has to show 


and history to tell at each of these piaces, who were 
the heroes and worthies—all this Mr. Drake vives in 
pleasant talk md nearly three hundred woodcut 
views, maps, and portraits add very much to the tn- 


terest of h Ble Xt. Tribune, 


BROTHERS, New York. 


te Harrek & Brorners will send the abore work by mail, pdstage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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| | 
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Veneer-Cutting Machines 


FOR SAL 
cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet 


me Rotary Machine, 
cutting 5 feet 6 inches 


diameter. One Slicing Machine, 


omplete for immediate use. 
« Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Ma- 
42-inch Knife. Price low. Address 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


Hide-&-Seek. 


A pair of life-size 
figures for the 
lawn In 


STONES. 


Indestructible by 
any weather, 


Also, 
chine, 


Vase on each for 
earth and flowers. 


Enclose 10 cts for 
illustrated catalogue j 
and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 

New York. 


THE PUBLISHERS will for- 
ward On receipt of 25 cta. be ‘autiful 
works of art. “Kiss Me Quick,” and “I 
Hope I don’t Intrude.” Size 7x9. Address 
ART UNION CO., Box 277, ¢ ‘incingati, 0, 


WORK. 
OF 
ART. 


the neatest, simpilegs, cheipest bed and platen press ever 
made, hase, adjustable guage, with ink table 
aud roller, Warranted to do good work,and sold fur 
TW re) Dollars! By mail, $2.00. A miniature 


printing office—press, cabinet, cases, two fo nisof 
ink, leads, for $5,001 By mail, $7.25 

Circular free Agent: wat nted W ATSON, 
ruhill, 3 Murray St., New r 


Edward Collegiate Institute— 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. Prepares for College, 

Sixteen teachers. $194 per year tor 

Fall term, Sept. 

Fort Edward, N. ¥. 


REVOLVERS, 


Business, or Life 
board, with course in English. 
JUS. E. KING, D.D., 


SAOT-GUNS., RIFLES, PISTOLS 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Gireat Western Gu 
and Revelver Works, Pa. 


(THORS WANTED. liter- 


Story papers, 


ary and MAVAZI NES, &c.,want tresh writers. 
Sea (suide tthorship. cts , of booksellers, or 
by mail. SESSE ANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Harper's Mayarie, Weekly, & Bazar 


One co of etthe r will he sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PRI i/D, to anv Subscriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on recerpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haw ren's WeeKry, and 

or any two for $7 v0: 


Hauren’s Macgazine, 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; 
Postage free. 

An Extra of either the MaGazine, WreKry, or 


Bazan will be pplied aratia for every Clieb of Five 


SUHSORTUERS 4 in) each, in one remittance; or, Stz 
Copies for #20 00, extra Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of ench year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
enbacriber wishes to becin with the first Number of 
the eurrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordinyty. 


lumes of the Werary and Bazar commence 
When no time is specified, it will be 


The Vi 


with the vear. 
nonderstood that the subscriber wishes to commenc?: 
with the Number next ifter the receipt of hie order 

[fn remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the ofder of Harren & is prefer 
able to Bunk Nutea, since, should the Order or Draft 
be at or stolen, it can be renewed Wilbout loss to 
the sender. 


ror tx WEEKLY AND 
a Weekl Inside Pawes, 
On aye, $4 U0 pe Line —each 
Harger’s Bazer $1) 00 per Line; 
$1 25 per Line—each ivsertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


BOTH: CATHOLIC QU ESTION 
most ably presented in the ' TLE OF 


THE CIANTS: OUT pages, 
be \ew man 


Ac 
ton of Kugiand and Alexander 
sand Archbishop Pureell, of this 
conutry Truly a Battle of Glants, and clearly 
foreshadowing the Titante Conflict that will 
soon Stake the World Just the book wanted, 


4" sample pages ‘re 5000 LGR NTA oniv 5O 
cts. Aciear field. No competition. C.F. VENT, Cincinnati, ©. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


to inform Book Canvasa- 


la 
#2 00 per Line; 
Insertion 

Cuts and Display, 


New York. 


Lapel 


The subs riber he re leave 


ere, Studenuta, and all who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
iheral inducements to those who will engage in the 
tole of the following new and an ular worka, by ful 
ecription, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Ke- 
livious Knowledge, by Rev Abort ; the great 
of cal, Theol il, ari | Ecclesiastic al 
Literat MCiistock & the authenti 
riiais of the lute Dr. Livinustoxe. and th 

ork ip a cheaper form, at $2 50 (leo, in a few weeke 
w order-books for new work, Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henny J. Van r, will be ready, For 


AVERY BILL, 
New York. 


Aren's a be st-sclling Prize 
4 tn Worl it 
tains 15 envel- 
pes, g an Pe Pen lLloicer, 


Penetl patent t Yard Vie ce of Je ¥veiry, 
Single package with elenant rize, po tpild, Cin 
cu_ar free BRIDE & 


SKIN 


further ulars, ad 
‘are of & Brorurrsa, 


aure, 


ARANTEED 


and send with 


A CURE GI 


_ Stat your case, 


DISE AS ES, ‘ 4 to Dr VAN DYKE, 
" 421 GREEN ST , PHILA., PA 
\ "ANTED A case of either Dialwt ¢iravel, | 

flarmation of Kidnevse and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water wi not 
cure, Dose 40 dro For sale by all Int 


WANTED to eell 
| A THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machin 


Address Johneon, Clark & Co., Loston, Mase ; New lLork 


City ; Pittsburgh, Chix age, ; or St. Louis, Mo. 

RT OF CANVASSING; OR, AGENTS’ AID.” 
This little work w nabie any one to make a liv- 
By mail, Send Stamp for Circular. 


ing. li. ‘ 
New York Book Cot! cern, ¢ Warren Street, New York. 


m“melle< Snow White, 


“EY, Shirt Cotlers, 


matied for $1 JOURN AN, TON 


| 


Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, | 


rik \\ S| from now to and Female Ay 
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POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORIE 


OF THE 


United States. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By DAVID B. SCOTT, With 
Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
scons With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 00, 


a 


By DAVID B. 


The attention of teachers and school officers is invited to the following 
features of the above-named popular text-books. 


ist. The attractive style. ‘They are written in clear, simple, but ef- 
fective language, giving a concise statement of the principal events, omitting 
all useless and wearisome details. 


2d. The mechanical execution. ‘They are amply furnished with 
reliable maps, and illustrated with namerous and accurate engravings. 


The general reflections. "Each important period is followed by 
interesting and instructive general reflections. In these are outlined, in the 
form of generalizations, the habits, industries, and character of the people, the 
growth of the country, and the causes and eftects of the most prominent events 
in its history. 


From W. 

Harper's School Histories of the United States, by David B. Scott, deserve a high place among the scores 

of similar books in the market. They are well written, aud the maps and illustrations are excellent. The 

Smaller History is uot, as in most cases, an abridged form of the larger one, but, a8 it ought to be, an inde- 
pendent work. Teachers in search of a text-book should examine them. 


J. Rourr, mm the ** Boston Journal of Chemistry.” 


From Principal of Knox Academy, Galesburg, Til. 

I have examined no School History of the United States which seems to me to have so many merits as 
this. 

From H.R. Sanvorn, Superintendent of Public Schools, Middletown, N. ¥. 

I am greatly pleased with Scott's History of the United States, and do most cordially recommend it. The 
facts are clearly and accurately stated; the engraviugs and maps are good > the general reflections with which 
the divisions close tend to fix and explain the facts; the pronunciation of proper names is given when they 
first occur; the tabular view of the whole at the close of the book will reuder great assistance to the student; 
aud last, theugh not least, the style of writing is easy and attractive. 


From Grores M. Dews, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Columbua, Ga. 


Scott's United States History is an excellent schoo)-book. 


From F.N Minn. 
I am much pleased with Scott's United States History. The entire absence of political bias, and the di- 
rectness and brevity of presentation, stamp the text with such interest as will give the book a wide and well- 


merited popularity. 


. Morse, County Superintenmlent, Martin 


From Rev. Gronoe F. Maaoun, President of Iowa College. 
I have examined Harper's School History of the United States, by David B. Scott, aud am struck with Tts 
merits. It is manifestly much superior to many in use. 
From Joun C. Ruopatu, Profeasor of Bellea-Lettres and History, Asbury University, Greencaatle, Ind. 


Every thing is stated in a clear, con- 


I bave examined the work, and take pleasure in recommending it. 
The book, in all respects, is worthy 


,and eleyunt manner. The style throughout is tu be commended. 
tu take rauk as a firet-class Schoo) History. 


cise 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of halt the retail price. 
Catalogue and Deseriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin N.Y. 


w* can bell First. 

Pianos for Two Hundred aod 
Ninety Dollara, because we employ 
no avents and allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out ot 
more than twice the real cost of al 
Pianot During the past 7 years we 
have sold our Pianos to over 1100 


families, in every section of every 
state and Territory in the Union, 
There is not a county, ors prominent 
town where they are not in use, an 


odreds of small towns everywhere 
also have them. If you will send for 
r Catalogue, containing 15 solid 
‘ rmnsin fine type, of the names 
snd residences of prominent citizens 
iding members of Congress an 
many inflaential aud wealthy bank- 
who 


ers and merchants everywhere, We have two 
‘ using cur Planos—you will be 

sure to fund some of them at your Hover, of the m in oUF 
very door, in your own of some public parlors. 


New York, 
Sept. 15, 1874 
WHOM IT MAY 
have 
need the U.S. Pianos 
for the past six years. 


. where you can see 
and try our Pianos. - 
We send them anrwhere within 
1 miles of New York for 10 dave’ 
trini aud If not satisfactory no pay- 
requires 
We responsible incorporated 


In onr opinion 
there ie no Piano 
more curable or 
sessing superior musi 
cal qualities 


LEWIS & GEO.S 


To 


LELAND. 4 


any, and refer by pe rmission 
$! hemical Natio nal Ban f 
Y he ity, which any Bank in the Tnited States will satiafy Please write us, and you will recetve not only our Illustra- 


We make thie | ted wntalning full particulars, Dnt also written 


vou ia bw far the strongest Bank in America Cireular c 
statement to prove that ir 5S vears’ warrant quarantees our reply to all questions from some officer of cur Company in 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world atany price person. Please state where you saw this m™ ithe ee 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York, 


$950 


VION wee. -Agentsa wanted every 
here Buein rable amd firet- 
as. Partic wlare went free, Address 

. WORTH & CO., St. Loula, Mo, 


100 for Largest Tariety in 


GENTS Of Chromos mounted. size 
Oxli,ftor st 
NATIONAL CHROMO 


Phila, Pa 


The 


the world 


\ TANTED AGENTS every where to canvas® for 

our great Centennial Book, rthey the Write SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St_.N.Y¥ City 
notice of enced agenta For 
diiress the publis BB. RUSSELL, Boston, Maes. 


FOR Send stamp red 
SOMETHING pet if. Address F. P nha 
s 3) to 860 a week made by our Agents every where. New Bedford, Mass. 
» We have all the new and standard novelties, inoustesitiasdiitaas 
Valuable samples sent free with cire ulars. A NEW THING IN PICTURE COPYING. Sample and 


Works, 111 Chambers St... 


chromoa, &c. 
TAL N Prices to Agents for 30 cents, Confidential Circular 


to general Aventa,. Ten & Co... Aubarn, N. Y. 
roen?rs in their 

ality NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
a FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO... Angusta, Me. 


A DAW. HOW TO MAKER IT. Send for 
NOVELTY CU. St. Lease. Mo. 


Ne y eare, postpaid, ets. \ airs lure | N. 
GENTS wanted for the best selling Mapes and 
Relinous and Historical Charta at the lowest rates, 


Haasis & Leanecut, Publishers, 107 Liberty St., N. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Apawe Drage, 
Author of *‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 


Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 
II. 
CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character ons Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Cainnes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” i12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


If. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cagryie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
Past apd Present," &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

GREEN'S SHORT ‘HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 

We 

Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gitsrar 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Charch. With 
and Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $8 50. 

VL 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man“and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Llustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “* Homes with- 
out Hands,” &. Svo, loth, $l 


HAVEN'’S MEXICO. 


VIL 
THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1876. With 
Biographical Sketches, By Rurvs W. Crarg, D.D. 
12meo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Vill. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide throngh 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pewnroxe Feraipes, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and ‘* His- 
tory of the Rise and Fail of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., lZmo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vo l (the 
Vola. sold separately); or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00, 


IX. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flacens. Edited by Basit L. GiLpersateeve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL. D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. l2mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. 
Pottoox, Bart., one of his Executora, With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Reval Institution of Great 


Britain in February and March, i874 By RK. Bos 
worta M.A., Assistant Master in Seow 
School: late Fellow of Trinity Colle ye Oxford. 


With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch’ 
Article on l2meo, Cloth, §1 50. 
X11. 

KINGLAKE’'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Kaylan 
By Atexaxnper Witrtaw Kineraxke Vol. IIL — 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. l2mo, 
Cloth, $2 0». 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novela ave bound in Paper, Seo, except 


where vtherwiae specifed 


Now Ry 
Cieth 


(Nearly Heady.) 


Live 


$1 


The Way We 
[ilustrated. 


The Lady Superior. By F. Pottarp. W cents 


cents, 
Walter's Word. By Jawes 75 cents. 


Bluebeard’s Revs, and Other Stories. By Miss Taack- 


ERAY. (5 cents. 
Our Mutna! Friend. By Cnantes Dicagnwe. Diostra- 
ted. #1 Cloth, $1 ™ 


Three Feathers. By Ww. Bracw. Lilustrated. $1 Ov. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Mason. lilustrated. 
Si 
Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 75 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Kine, SO centa 


Mr. Vaughan's Heir. By Lee $1 


ty the Author of Caste,” 
& 


Safely Married 
Da re," 


By Wriare Cortina Lius- 
Cloth, $1 


The Law and the Lary. 
trated. 75 ceuts. 


& Brorwere will aend either af the above 
works by any part ef the 
Slat. Canada, on rece rpe of the price. 


postace prepard, fo 


lisceren’s mailed free on receipt of 


Ten Cerda, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SqraRe N. Y¥. 


a wee and e [to all. Articles 
A) new staple as flour. Samy Jes free. 
& Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


GENTS send postage for sample Railroad Pocket 
Book (make $1 an hour). Sax ron @o., Louisville, Ky. 


*WPLOYWENT forall. Patent Novelties and Chromoa 
Catalownes free. Felten 119 Nassau St N.Y. 
$10 $2 perday. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 

J. H. BDerroso’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


WOODS 


THE FIRST DIP. 


OCEAN 
Newport, |. 


Weavers & BATEs. 
The Fashionable Style of 


SUMMER STRAW HAT 


For Gentlemen is a 


SWISS DUNSTABLE, 


Only 1 Ounce in weight, introduced by 


YOU MANS, 


Norse. ‘‘ There, Tom, isn’t it splendid ?" 


WATCHES. 


TIFFANY CO., 


Union Square, New York, 


Having completed their factory at Place Cornavia, 
Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving full lines of 
WATCHES of their own manufacture. 

In addition to their STEM-WINDING STANDARD 
WATCH for gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 
of COMPLICATED WATCHES. 

CHRONOGRAPHS, Firrn 

CHRONOGRAPHS, werrn Spruit Seconnps. 

CHRONOGRAPHS, wita Sriit any Inperenvent 

REPEATERS, Sraigine Hovrs anv Five 

REPEATERS, Sreixine Hoves anp Minutes. 

SELF-ACTING REPEATERS, Srarixine Hovrs 
AND QUARTER, 

CALENDAR WATCHES, Snowing Day or tue 

Weex, Monta, anp Cuances or tue Moon. 

Their WATCIIES for Ladies are of the same sys- 


tem as their STANDARD WATCH, are thoroughly 
| adjusted to temperature and position, and are stronger 


Nos. 719 & 1103 Broadway. | 


J. Q LAWS, 


1161 BROADWAY, Corner 27th Street, 
Unper CoLeman Hovse. NEW YORK. 
Highest Priced Tailor 

in the Worid. 


FENCE PICKETS. 


—r REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


\ 
\\ \\ ij if 


TT 


We furnish the Pickets, made from 

+,-Inch Round Iron, like design shown 
in cut, at 25cts. PER LINEAL FOOT, 

They make a Handsomer, more Dura- 
ble, and Cheaper Fence than the Wood- 
en Pickets. Send for Circular to 

LEW Is, OLI\ ER, & PHILLIPS, 
Manufacturetfs of MERCHANT BAR TRON, GATE 
and BARN-DOOR HINGES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASH- 
ERS, and their new line of Patented Wagon Hardware. 
91 and 92 Water St, and 114 and 116 
First Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

tw” For Sale by all the leading Iron and Hardware 

Merchants. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
KANKERS AND BROKERS, 


N> 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Mid, 


and of mach higher grade and finish than any before 
offered for ladics’ use. 

SILVER WATCHES for boys, fine movements, in 
every desirable size, both stem and key winders 

All inquiries by mail will receive prompt and com- 
prehensive replies. 


BOATING GOODS. 


PER DOz. 

Knit White Seamless Cotten Shirts........ $21 00 
* Flesh Color Seamless Cotton Shirta... 24 00 
* Worsted Fancy Colors..,.... $39 00 to 48 00 
White Duck Navy Caps................ 
Canvas Boating Slippers............ 129 00 

Oxford low-cut Shoes...... 24 00 


We also deal extensively in Base-Bal! Outfits, Cricket 
and Archery Goods, Fishing Tackle, &c., &c., in great 
variety. Enclose 10 cents for our ne w Illustrated Cat- 


alogue. Address PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


- 


Standard American 


ILLIARD 
TABLE 


COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 wacheseinde N. Y. 


Ext “Jowest Priced REST. 


Your Own Printing 


Press fer cords, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Large tes for larger wor 

BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur delight 

ful pastime for epare hours. oYs 
have great fun and make =. B y ors 
Printing at printing. Send two stamps for full 
— rue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
Te aby A Meriden, Conn. 


a day guaranteed using our Well 
Auger & Drills. $! a month 
aid to good Agents. Auger book 
ree. Jilz Auger Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


24, 1875 


PARLOR ORGANS 


Combination Solo Stops, Eoline, Vox 
The latter never requiring Taning 


and giving the Organ the brilliancy and prompt- 
ness of the Piano. 


xcel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmanship, Elegant 
Designs and Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 


4 


I 
, and Piano. 


These remarkable instruments possess capacitie 8 for music al effe cts sand e e xpre: ssion never be fore attained. 
Adapted for Amateur and Professional, and an ornament in any parlor. $2 Beautifal New Styles now ready. 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


WAREROOMS: 608 en St., Boston; 170 State St., Chicago; 28 weseyg= Hill, London, 
POND & (CO 647 Broacdw: New York. 


TH OX HU AN rt ~A leading Musical Journal of selected music aad valuable reading-matter 
By mail for $1 per year, or ten cents a number. Each number contains 
from $2 to $3 worth of the finest selected music. GEORGE WOODS & CO., Publishers, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


THE GREAT RACE MEETING OF AMERICA, 


At SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Saturday, July 24th, 27th, 29th, 3ist, and August 34d. 


SHCOND MEEHTING, 


August 10th, 12th, 14th, 17th, 19th, & 21st. W. R. TRAVERS, Prest. 


THE NEW CREEDMOOR RIFLE, 


finely finished, throws cartridges with’ accuracy and force 
eet, and may be used in the parlor, as it makes no re- 
ort or smell; loads at breech, and has shell extractor. Price only = 00. 
lated and Engraved Mountings and French polished Stock............ 00. 
3 00. Iwill send either 
of the above to any express office within 1000 miles of this city, at the above reduced prices, to be 
examined before paying bill. Sendfor one. Address WAKD B. SNYDER, 84 Fulton St.,N.¥. 
Send 10 cents for postage for my latest 192-page Cataloque, containing 300 beautifully colored and engraved 
Iilvestrations oS Guna, Fancy Targets, BOAT NG GOODS, and Novelties. 


With or Without Warming Closet. 


The Best Portable Range i the Market. ASK YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 
IANUFACTURED BY 


ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 Beekman 8t., & 282 Pearl 8t., N.Y. 


STOVES SU ITABLE FOR ALL PARTS THE WORLD. _at 


CONSTANT bebe VENTILATOR. ST O CK S 


dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange bought ana 
eold by us on margin of five = Bre per cent, 


PRIVILEGES 


“Pure Air Without Draught,” | negotiated at one to two per cent. from market on 
Simply because it prope Is, and at the same time pistKin- membe re of the New Y ork Exch: inge or responsible 
ures, airinlargecircies. It can be used in any window, | parties, Large sums have been realized the past 39 


partition, chimne y, door, &c. Thousands in use in prin- | days. Put or call costa on 100 shares 
institution, &c., on Sm of $3. Sold by Hardware, 
Some Hotels and Newspaper Houses | dollars profit may be gained. Advice and information 
EVERY E a 
Bankers and Brokers, 


cipal Hotels, Banke, Schools, Newspaper Houses, &c. 
Metal WV orke TR, Glase Dealers, House F urnishing Stores, T 6 2 5 
have over 100 ventilators each. furnished. Pamphiet, containing valpable atatistical 
to any address. Orders solicited by mail] or wire and 
No, 2 Wall Street, New Yor! 


Nickel Plated; Size, 6 inthes in Diameter. 
The only Ventilator that supplies 


References mailed to show that Ventilators are now 
Noiseless and Durable. Samples sent, postpaid, to any 
&c., and wholesale ony, with ful particulars, at Straddles, $250 each. control 200 shares of stock for 
T. Ww. BRAC HER,77 Greene Street, N.Y. | 30. days without further riek, while many thousand 
information and showing how Wall Street operations 
THIS SIZE FOR HATS, CAPS, &c., are conducted, sent 
promptly cxecuted by us. Address 
TUMBRIDGE & CoO. 


“FOR SALE: 


BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 
|POINT IMPERIAL 


Weatport, Conn. 17 acres delightful shade and water 
front, suitable for a gentleman's residence or ts 


pleasure ground, for sale by MELVILLE E. MEA 
owner, South Norwt alk, Conn. 
APER OF ALL KINDS ON HAND, 
MANUFACTURED TO ORDES 


WAKEHOUSE 77 DUANE STREET. N.Y 


MICROSCOPES— 


From Sic. to $500, for 
acientific investigation 
and home amusement; Magnifying Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spy Glasses, Lenses of all kinds. Price-List free. McAL- 
LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—\x«. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 


| of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 


child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


| ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with om- 
plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 


cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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SUPPLEMENT, JULY 24, 1575. | 


IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


Wor.p you talk of the love of the olden time, 
When earth was freer from wrong and crime, 
When faith was simple and hearts were warm 
To brave the tempest and face the storm; 
When lovers met by the trysting tree, 

Where summer breezes were blowing free, 
And the chattering birds on the leafy boughs 
Would stop to listen to lovers’ vows? 


Do you think that the world was purer then? 
Was there more of truth in the hearts of men, 
Less love of power and lust of gain, 

And less of sin to wither and stain? 

Were the tender vows that lovers spoke 
‘Neath the leafy shade of their trysting oak 

In the olden time that is now long past, 

More strong .in purpose, more sure to last? 


Though the world grows old with its load of crime, 
Though the simple faith of olden time, 

its earnest purpose, and quiet ways, 

Are lost in the tumult of later days, 

Yet the glimpse of Eden 

Will eheer and brighten the hearts of men : 

And whether the times be new or old, 


The wonderful story will still be told. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


THE OTTER. 7 


Tie otter is an extremely graceful creature, 
and its habits are interesting, but it is most to 
be admired when watched in clear water, swim- 
ming and tacking in undulations by the aid of 
its tail as a rudder, and surrounded by three or 
more of its young. It has been compared in 
form to the polecat, but this is not a happy sim- 
ile, as its head is more blunt, its fur shorter and 
thicker, and its feet webbed. It is amphibious 
in its habits, but if kept under water more than a 
few minutes at a time is soon drowned, for to live 
it must come up to breathe. It is not so famed 
in architectural skill as the beaver, but it must 
be remembered that much that relates to the 
beaver’s residence is fabulous. When in full 
growth it is about two feet in length from the 
nose to the tail, which is of itself fifteen or six- 
teen inches long, and tapers to a point, in this 
particular differing from the sea-otter, whose tail 
is much broader. In color it is a deep brown, 
with a light patch on each side of the nose, and 
one also under the chin. ‘The throat and breast 
are ash-colored, the mouth small, the lips fur- 
nished with strong mustaches, and the ears short 
uid roumled, ‘The eves, which are diminutive, 
and placed near the nose, have a somewhat ver- 


tical aspect, which enables it to detect fish while 
lying below them on the bed of the river. Its 
neck is thick; the legs are thick, short, and very 
mobile in their articulations, enabling them io 
act with all the ease and effect of fins in the wa- 
ter, in which they have great power, as well by 
the flexibility of their joints as by the strength 
and muscularity of their members, and also by 
the close webbing of the toes, which, extending 
down to the very point, give them great power 
in swimming or diving. ‘The otter evinces great 
sagacity in the construction of its dwelling. It 
burrows under the banks of streams or lakes, 
sometimes for a considerable distance, and al- 
ways makes the entrance of its home under wa- 
ter, working upward to the surface of the earth, 
and fashioning three, four, or more chambers, 
which ascend from one to the other. Nor does 
it neglect the important consideration of venti- 
lation, as the interior atmosphere would vary in 
density as the water rose, but makes a few mi- 
nute holes for the admission of air, generally 
contriving that these apertures shall be conceal- 
ed by the gnarled roots of the stump of a tree 
or a thick bush. The female its often followed 
in the season by several males, and the fights of 
the latter are desperate, often fatal, but they are 
said never to atter a cry under any circumstances, 


although the female does occasionally give a shrill 
kind of scream, particularly when with young. 
She has sometimes five at a birth, which takes 
place in a warm chamber or “‘couch” deeply 
lined with moss, where she rears her little ones 
with extreme affection, assiduity, and caution ; 
for it is seldom they are discovered, although 
often sought for. 

‘The readers of the Complete Angler will recol- 
lect that Walton makes Venator, Hunter, and 
Piscator ask whether the otter is a beast or a 
fish. Hunter observes that he heard the ques- 
tion debated among many great clerks, and they 
seemed to differ about it; yet most agree that 
her tail is fish, And he continues: “If her 
body be fish too, then I may say that a fish will 
walk upon land; for an otter does 80 sometimes, 
five, or six, or ten miles in a night, te catch for 
her young ones, or to glut herself with fish.” MM 
the otter be fish, it can, of equrse, be eatén on 
maigre days. Mr. Pennant that hé actual- 
ly saw an otter preparing in the kitchen of the 
Carthusian convent near Dijon for the dinner 
of the mouks. ‘Those who have tasted the flesls 
of the otter, however, consider the eating there- 
of more as a penance than a treat, for igs rank- 
ness requires the strongest piscivorous appetite 
to masticate or swallow a morsel. 
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